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News Items in this Issue 


Iraq has ratified the Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational 
Diseases) Convention (Revised) 1934, No. 42 (p. 414). 


* * * 


A new Factories Act has been passed in the Union of South 
Africa which replaces and repeals the previous Factories Act 
(p. 445). 


. * 7 


The British Government has issued a White Paper containing 
an important statement on price stabilisation and industrial policy. 
The statement has been the subject of trade union comment (p. 414). 


* * * 


In France Marshal Pétain has made a declaration of policy on 
industrial relations under the “New Order” (p. 418). 


* * k 


Social welfare measures have been adopted by the Free French 
authorities in French Equatorial Africa and in the Mandated Terri- 
tory of the Cameroons (p. 422). 


* * * 


Recommendations for dealing with the problems of interstate 
migration in the United States have been published by a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives which is now investigating 
‘national defence migration (p. 428). 


* * * 


| Measures have been adopted in Bulgaria providing for a com- 
prehensive scheme of civilian mobilisation (p. 437). 








* * * 


A Government Bill has been introduced in Chile which would 
entirely recast the system of social insurance in the light of sixteen 
years’ experience and the development of international techniques 
(p. 452). 


| * * * 


There will no longer be any time limit to the medical assistance 
granted under the compulsory sickness insurance scheme in Ger- 
many to insured persons and members of their families, comprising 
in all more than two-thirds of the total population (p. 458). 
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The Fiftieth Anniversary of the 


Rerum Novarum 
by 


Rev. Albert Le Roy, S.J. 
International Labour Office 


O N 1 June 1941 the Sovereign Pontiff Pope Pius XII broadcast a 

Message to the Catholic world on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the publication by Pope Leo XIII of the Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum.* 


While in the present circumstances any celebration must neces- 
sarily be reduced to a minimum, it was nevertheless felt that the 
event should be marked in a positive manner. The Encyclical of 
15 May 1891 has, in fact, always been regarded as the Charter of 
the Catholic social movement. Not that it actually gave rise to the 
movement, nor was it the unprepared outcome of some kind of 
spontaneous generation. As a clear-sighted observer, Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu, has so rightly said, precisely in speaking of the 
Rerum Novarum: 


The Church today, as in the Middle Ages, is a living body, composed of 
living members and organs, which from one extremity to the other of that 
gigantic body retain the great quality of spontaneity of life. Rome is not 
the centre from which everything springs; it is the centre to which everything 
converges and which co-ordinates every movement.? 


Before the Encyclical appeared members of the clergy and the 
laity alike had been moved in most European countries by the sad 
state to which the working classes had been reduced. Faced with 
the grave new problems created by the Industrial Revolution, they 
had tried to find a solution in conformity with the doctrine of the 
Gospel. Mgr. Ketteler in Germany, Descurtins in Switzerland, 





*Excerpts from the principal passages of the Message are given in /nter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 6, June 1941, pp. 701-704. 


* Anatole Leroy-Beautteu: La papauté, le socialisme et la démocratie, p. 42. 
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Albert de Mun in France, Cardinal Manning in England, Vogelsang 
in Austria, to mention only a few names, had preached against the 
crying abuses of the times and had championed a social order 
founded on justice. 

In the United States an even more forceful voice had been 
raised, that of Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore, in the 
resounding case of the Knights of Labour. Faint-hearts thought it 
deplorable that Catholic workers should join this body in large 
numbers, and in particular they feared the secrecy that was imposed. 
Cardinal Gibbons without hesitation took up the defence of the 
accused, demanded for them the free right to combine, and had no 
difficulty in showing that the required secrecy was merely an ele- 
mentary precaution against the hostility of certain employers. With 
rare perspicacity, he expected but a short life for this associa- 
tion which brought together all kinds of workers indiscriminately, 
irrespective of trade or occupation. He saw in the issue at stake 
not a particular case, but a question of principle. The reply of 
Rome, which gave full satisfaction to the American Cardinal’s 
wishes, thus constituted a definite commitment. A general doctrine 
had been outlined. It was quite natural that it should be set forth 
in full detail in a document intended for the Universal Church. 

But even though the Catholic social movement had shown its 
vitality already before the Rerum Novarum was published, the fact 
remains that the Encyclical gave it a new impulse. The Encyclical 
may rightly be regarded as the wellspring of that uninterrupted flow 
of social studies and measures which has marked the life of the 
Church during the last fifty years. It has given rise to an abundant 
literature, devoted solely to commenting on and spreading its doc- 
trine. Special chairs have been dedicated to it at Catholic universities 
and seminaries ; numerous congresses, social weeks, and study circles 
have been held to delve more deeply into its teaching; Christian 
trade unions, the specialised Jocist and Jacist youth movements 
(Jeunesse ouvriére chrétienne—Christian Workers’ Youth Move- 
ment; Jeunesse agricole chrétienne—Christian Rural Youth Move- 
ment), mutual aid societies, employers’, engineers’, and handicrafts- 
men’s associations of all kinds have no other aspiration than to put 
into practice the principles laid down in Leo XIII’s document. Pope 
Pius XI hifmself, when he published the Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno* in 1931, linked it up directly with that document. Far from 
wishing to make innovations, and still less, corrections, he pointed 
cut that the new Encyclical aimed merely at advancing on the road 





*Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 13, 29 June 
1931, pp. 483-487. ’ 
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already mapped out, at explaining and settling points under discus- 
sion, and above all at interpreting the immutable doctrine of the 
Church in the light of new needs. 

From the Rerum Novarum to the Message of 1 June, passing 
through the Quadragesimo Anno and the Encyclical Divini Redemp- 
toris on atheistic Communism, the line is unbroken. The ever- 
recurring problems springing from the evolution of economic and 
social conditions will always be examined and judged in the light of 
the same principles, those which Leo XIII laid down once for all, 
or—to speak more accurately—those which he thought it advisable 
to bring to mind again, since they are as old as the Gospel itself. It 
is the facts that have changed; but the doctrine in its integrity was 
established twenty centuries ago. It is complete, and it suffices as a 
rule for man’s every activity; what remains is to apply it in the 
manner called for by the needs of the times. 

It would therefore be mistaken to look on the Encyclicals as a 
source of ready-made formulae giving an answer to every question, 
and to believe that they only need to be copied word-for-word to 
bring about an economic and social order infused at once with the 
breath of life. Their aim is at once more modest and more elevated. 
They lay no claim to form a complete system and to give an answer 
in technical matters, since these lie outside the competence of reli- 
gious authority. Even though the Church claims the right to survey 
all human actions, and even though she can very truly say that 
nought that is human is alien to her, this does not mean that she 
proposes to exceed her own proper domain. Economic and social 
affairs concern her only because they are closely bound up with the 
moral and spiritual side of things. She can never agree that any man 
—and a Christian even less than others—may divide his life into two 
halves: his private life, subject to the prescriptions of moral law; 
and his public or business life, where so-called economic laws reign 
ineluctable and supreme. The Church recognises only one morality, 
and this, she affirms, should govern man’s every activity. When she 
pronounces judgment on the various conflicting schools of thought, 
she is in fact guided ultimately by spiritual considerations alone. If 
she finds that the measures they propose are unacceptable, she is not 
thereby asserting that such measures would fail to secure the produc- 
tion of a sufficiency, or even of the greatest possible amount, of 
wealth, but only that they are opposed to certain spiritual values 
which the Church cannot renounce. Man does not live by bread 





‘For the sake of convenience the following abbreviations will be used 
throughout the rest of this article: R.N. for Rerum Novarum (1891); O.A. 
for Quadragesimo Anno (1931); D.R. for Divini Redemptoris (1937); P.M. 
for the Papal Message of 1 June 1941. 
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alone. The economic and social order must be such as to secure his 
bread for every man, but at the same time it must respect those other 
values which are the inalienable prerogatives of human nature. 
“Economic science is guided by its own principles. The laws of econ- 
omics determine what aims are unattainable or attainable and what 
means are therefore necessary” (Q.A.). But these particular aims are 
“subordinate to the supreme aims of man” (Q.A.), and must be in 
complete harmony with them. This is the angle from which the 
Church regards the social question. Hence it is the object of the 
Encyclicals to determine those esential principles neglect of which 
lies at the root of the evils afflicting the modern world and which 
must be re-established in full if a remedy for these evils is to be 
found. The object is only to prevent any “mistake as to the prin- 
ciples which truth and justice dictate’ (R.N.) for the settlement 
of the social question. Practical measures are left to the free initia- 
tive of Governments, groups, and inviduals, and may vary widely 
in character. Indeed, even within the Catholic social movement 
there are a number of tendencies and schools, all of which can legi- 
timately claim to derive from the doctrine of the Encyclicals. 
x * * 

One great principle dominates the whole teaching of the Church 
in social questions, and is the clue to the position that she has adopted 
towards such matters as property rights, wages and conditions of 
employment, occupational organisation, and State intervention. In 
each case the position taken up is the logical and direct consequence 
of the principle of the eminent dignity of human personality, and 
therefore of the dignity of the worker as a person. That principle 
will serve as a guide for the following brief review of these various 
questions; they are the most important of those dealt with in the 
Encyclicals, and it is to the reply given to them that Christian social 
doctrine owes its essential features. 


HuMAN Dicnity 


No point could be more urgently stressed in the Encyclicals than 
the respect for human dignity: 


Religion teaches the rich man and the employer that their workpeople are 
not their slaves; that they must respect in every man his dignity as a man 
and as a Christian; that labour is nothing to be ashamed of, if 
we listen to right reason and to Christian philosophy, but is an honourable 
employment, enabling a man to sustain his life in an upright and creditable 
way; and that it is shameful and inhuman to treat men like chattels to make 
money by, or to look upon them merely as so much muscle or physical 
power (R.N.). 
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The wage earner is not to receive as alms what is his due in justice. 
The very dignity of the working man makes him justly and acutely sensitive 
to the duties of others in his regard (D.R.). 

Leo XIII went even further and did not hesitate to call on God 
Himself for an example: “No man may outrage with impunity that 
human dignity which God Himself treats with reverence” (R.N.). 

The point is that this is no mere question of sentiment in Catho- 
lic doctrine. However perfect the practical rule that we should do 
as we would be done by, we could not build up a sound social order 
on it if it were not founded on reason. ‘We must go further back: 
the dignity of man is inherent in his very nature. What is man? 
That is the question that we must answer if we propose to define 
exactly the meaning of that dignity which is to be respected in him, 
the rights and prerogatives that no one may deprive him of or even 
diminish. 

There is no need to explain at length that the Catholic reply is 
the reply dictated by spiritual philosophy. Man is no mere resultant 
of physical and chemical: forces; he has more than a body—he has 
a soul. Because his nature has a spiritual side, he is intelligent and 
free, and therefore responsible. He is the master of his temporal 
and his eternal destiny. 

Essentially, too, he is a social being. He cannot realise himself 
fully if he lives alone—he must live in.a society. But, whatever the 
society to which he belongs, whether the civil. community or 
that of his trade, its sole duty is-to help him to exercise the 
rights and carry out the duties which spring from his nature as a 
rational being. Man is not made for society, but society for man. 
“Society is not,an end in.itself’ (P.M.). It must. serve man and. not 
usurp his place. Its function is to help him to assume his due 
responsibilities.and not to.assume them itself in his stead. Else, it 
prevents him forever from attaining his majority; it infringes upon 
his dignity. 

In building up the social order, the Church must always show 
her preference for measures that respect in man his essential right to 
be master of his actions. “Rather than act on his behalf, she claims 
that the conditions in which he is placed should be such that he can 
act for himself. Paternalism in all its forms, whether of employers 
or of the State, is at the opposite extreme to Christian social doctrine. 

One of man’s natural rights is to found a home. When he exer- 
cises that right, he contracts new obligations; and to be able to fulfil 
those obligations himself, he must be given new rights. It is for 
him to provide for his family’s.needs. Both parents have their part, 
their rightful part, to play in the education of their children. Respect 
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for the family is one of the fundamental principles of Catholic 
morality, and it is therefore not surprising that it should be a corner- 
stone in the edifice of the Church. Never can the Church regard 
the worker as an isolated individual ; to her, he is always the member 
of a family. The social unit, it has been said, is not the individual 
but the family. This conception is also that of the Church, who 
maintains that social reforms must be based on the family, and that 
in this field it is more than ever inadmissible for anyone to take 
the place of the parents or for them to be hampered in performing 
their task. The eminent dignity of human nature is definitely incom- 
patible with disrespect in family relationships. One of the funda- 
mental features of Catholic social doctrine is that it is always based 
on the family. It can admit of no infringement, direct or indirect, 
of the sacred rights of the family. 

It is therefore clear that respect for human dignity is no empty 
cratorical phrase but is pregnant with meaning. It gives practical 
expression to a metaphysical conception of man which treats him 
as a free and responsible being and holds that these inestimable 
prerogatives must be his also in the exercise of his activities. It 
would not be logical to accept these premises without at the same 
time accepting their consequences. In the name of this principle. 
the Church will defend private ownership because she regards this as 
the normal means of securing man’s independence; she will demand 
for the worker conditions of life and work such that he can lead a 
life worthy of a man both in the factory and in the home; she will 
advocate occupational organisation based on freedom of associativu 
because it is just that the worker himself should have his say in the 
fixing of his working conditions and even that he should share in the 
economic direction of the country, since he plays an important 
economic part; she will justify State intervention because, as between 
the weak and the strong, it is liberty that is the oppressor and law 
the deliverer. 


Tue RIGHT oF OWNERSHIP 


The most obvious defect of our social and economic system 
lies in the existence of an enormous proletarian army whose only 
source of livelihood is manual labour. Wealth has been accumulated 
in the hands of the privileged few, leaving the multitude in a state 
of want: 


This state of things was quite satisfactory to the wealthy, who looked 
upon it as the consequence of inevitable and natural economic laws, and who, 
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therefore, were cument to abandon to charity alone the full care of relieving 
the unfortunate, as though it were the task of charity to make amends for 
the open violation of justice, a violation not only tolerated but sanctioned * 
tumes by legislators (Q.4.). 


But such a state could not be a matter of indifference to those 
whose very mission it was to take up the defence of the oppresse- 
Hence Leo XIII could not too vigorously condemn the “misery anc 
wretchedness pressing unjustly” on the working classes, finding no 
apter comparison than with the slavery of old: 


Hence, by degrees, it has come to pass that working men have been given 
over, isolated and defenceless, to the callousness of employers and the greed 
of unrestrained competition. And to this must be added the concentration of 
so many branches of trade in the hands of a few individuals, so that a small 
number of very rich men have been able to lay on the masses of the poor 
a yoke litle better than slavery itself (?.N.). 


Forty years later, Pius XI was to observe that the evil had only 
become worse. The flagrant contrast between a handful of rich men 
and the teeming multitude of the proletariat forms part of “the 
heavy heritage of an unjust economic régime (D.R.), and “is an 
unanswerable argument that the earthly goods so abundantly pro- 
duced in this age of industrialism are far from rightly distributed 
and equitably shared among the various classes of men” (Q.A.). 


But this is not all. The growth of capitalism and large-scale industry 
has brought with it new forms of disorder. The unbridled com- 
petition which Leo XIII deplored has been succeeded by the mon- 
opoly system which was its logical consequence and which imperils 
not only peace at home but international peace. And the result: 


Immense power and despotic economic domination is concentrated in the 
hands of a few, and these few are frequently not the owners, but only the 
trustees and directors of invested funds, who administer them at their good 
pleasure. This power becomes particularly irresistible when exercised by 
those who, because they hold and control money, are able also to govern credit 
and determine its allotment, for that reason supplying, so to speak, the life- 
blood of the entire economic body and grasping, as it were, in their hands 
the very soul of production, so that no one dare breathe against their will 


(Q.A.). 


All means are considered fair in the economic war, in “the 
fierce battle to acquire control of the State, so that its resources and 
authority may be used in the economic struggle. The whole economic 
life has become hard, cruel, and relentless in a ghastly measure” 
(Q.A.). The situation calls urgently for remedy, and unless re- 
medied “let nobody persuade himself that the peace and tranquillity 
of human society can be effectively defended against the forces of 
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revolution” (Q.A.). Since disorder seems to be bound up with the 
use that is made of property rights, surely, it is argued, the simplest 
would be to abolish the rights, at least with respect to the instru- 
ments of production. The Encyclicals very definitely refuse to see 
salvation in so radical a reform. Ownership is an essential right of 
man, inherent in his very nature. “Every man has by nature the 
right to possess property as his own (R.N.). No one can deprive 
him of that right. Endowed with reason, he is the only created 
being that thinks not only of his day-to-day needs, but of the mor- 
row; not only of his own needs, but of his family. It is for him, 
and for him alone, to provide for them: 

Man governs himself by the foresight of his counsel under the eternal light 
and the power of God, Whose Providence governs all things. Wherefore it 
is in his power to exercise his choice not only on things which regard his 
present welfare, but also on those which will be for his advantage in time 
to come (R.N.). 


Ownership is the most satisfactory means of preserving his 
economic independence and therefore his total independence. It 
enables him to perform a function for which he himself should 
assume the responsibility : 

The safe guardianship of this right will ensure the personal dignity of man 


and will facilitate for him the attention to, and fulfilment of, that sum of 
stable duties and decisions for which he is directly responsible to his Creator 


(P.M.). 


It also provides the normal means of improving his condition; if 
by cutting down his expenses he can save some money, it is open 
to him to convert it into durable goods and so win greater security 
and welfare in the future. 

The present economic disorders, therefore, are not to be attri- 
buted to the right of ownership itself but to the abuses which have 
slipped in. For a natural right which is properly exercised cannot 
have evil consequences. Thus the remedy is not to abolish the right, 
but to correct the bad use to which it is put. A twofold reform is 
needed ; we must first get back to the true conception of ownership, 
and then ensure that it is more equitably distributed. 

Ownership in the sense always defended by the Church has a 
twofold aspect. It is “individual or social according as it regards 
individuals or concerns the common good. The right to own prop- 
erty has been given to man not only in order that individuals may 
be able to provide for their own needs and those of their families, 
but also that by means of it the goods which the Creator has destined 
for the human race may truly serve this purpose” (Q.A.). Thus, 
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although the rights of the owner are indisputable, he does not possess 
every right. Moreover, he possesses duties as well as rights; owner- 
ship cannot be a privilege without a corresponding obligation. It 
is not even enough to say that the right shall not be exercised 
against the common good; it must be used to serve the common 
good. 

Who, then, should be given the task of defining the rights of the 
owner of property, and of fixing the obligations he must assume to 
ensure respect for the common good, if not the State, the guardian 
and promoter of the common good? 


The public authority, in view of the common good, may specify what is 
licit and what is illicit for property owners in the use of their possessions. 
Leo XIII had wisely taught that “the defining of private possession has been 
left by God to man’s own industry and to the laws of individual peoples” (Q.A.). 


It is not superfluous to repeat this truth at a time when capital 
finds it only too easy to evade its obligations and, on the contrary, 
to take to itself indefensible prerogatives. By calling on the State to 
make up for their deficiencies, capitalists have reduced the State to 
subservience. Hence the decline of public authority. “The State, 
which should be the supreme arbiter, ruling in kingly fashion far 
above all party contention, intent only upon justice and the common 


good, has become instead a slave, bound over to the service of human 
passion and greed” (Q.A.). 

It is time for this anomaly, in which the State takes over the 
responsibilities of capital and capital unduly usurps the powers of the 
State, to come to an end. For what is stirring up indignation is “not 
really the possession of the means of production but that type of 
rulership which, in violation of all justice, has been seized and 
usurped by the owners of wealth. This rulership in fact belongs, not 
to the individual owner, but to the State” (Q.A.). 

Ownership must therefore be put in its proper place, must 
recover its social function and be subject to the order imposed by a 
sovereign Staté for the benefit of all. For above the right of owner- 
ship, there is the right to life; above the rights of owners, there is 
the essential right and duty of all men to provide for their living. 
Ownership must be organised in such a way that each may have 
his share of the “goods which were created by God for all men” 
(P.M.). But if so, it is incontestable that distribution must be fairer 
and that an end must be put to the present crying scandal of the 
wealthy few side by side with the many poor in one and the same 
society. When the Church champions the right of ownership, it is 
not because she is upholding the régime from which the present 
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owners of wealth are benefiting against the just claims of the 
disinherited. Pius XI protested vigorously against any such alle- 
gation. To the Church, property is a means of deliverance and not 
of domination. She will not admit of the abolition of ownership, but 
she advocates an increase in the number of owners. Every one of the 
Papal pronouncements without exception demands that a new order 
in which access to ownership is free to all shall be set up in justice 
and without violence. This is but logical. Ownership being a natural 
complement of human personality, it is just that all should benefit 
by it. 

“Working people must be encouraged to look forward to obtain- 
ing their share in the land” (R.N.). “Every effort must be made 
that at least in the future a just share only of the fruits of production 
be permitted to accumulate in the hands of the wealthy and that an 
ample sufficiency by supplied to the working men” (Q.A.) And the 
Papal Message points out that the prosperous nations are not those 
where total wealth is greatest but those where it is most fairly 
distributed : 

If such a just distribution were not secured or were effected imperfectly, 
the real scope of national economy would not be attained; for although there 
were at hand a lucky abundance of goods to dispose of, the people, in not 
being called upon to share them, would not be economically rich but poor. 
Suppose, on the other hand, that such distribution is effected genuinely and 
permanently and you will see a people, even if it disposes of less goods, making 
itself economically sound (P.M.). 


But how are the workers to find the means of acquiring property ? 
The first and, of course, most obvious method is to pay them wages 
out of which they can save. There will be occasion later to return 
to the idea of a fair wage and the method of fixing it. Here there 
is only one point to emphasise: the fair wage, according to the 
Encyclicals, is that which, being in excess of the worker’s present 
needs, allows him to set aside a part for the future. “How can he 
ever save money except from his wage and by living sparingly, who 
has nothing but his labour by which to obtain food and the necessities 
of life?” (Q.A.). “Social justice cannot be said to have been satisfied 
as long as working men are denied the opportunity of acquiring a 
modest fortune” (D.R.). If they are unable to do so, the reason is 
that profits are badly distributed. Therefore, the share in goods 
which accumulates in the hands of the capitalists must be reduced. 
It is necessary “that an ample sufficiency be supplied to the work- 
men in order that by thrift they may increase their possessions and 
by the prudent management of the same may be enabled to bear 
the family burden with greater ease and security” (Q.A.). 
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There is another way of enabling the worker to share in the 
benefits of ownership and at the same time of improving his sit- 
uation. While not condemning the wage system as inherently unjust, 
Pius XI considered that the time had come for a transformation of 
the contract of employment: 

In the present state of human society, We deem it advisable that the wage 
contract should, when possible, be modified somewhat by a contract of partner- 
ship, as is already being tried in various ways to the no small gain both of 
the wage earners and of the employers. In this way wage earners are made 
sharers in some sort in the ownership, or the management, or the profits (Q.4.). 


Progress in this direction is all the more in line with the trend of 
Catholic social thought, since it changes the worker’s situation 
not only outside his work but in the actual performance of his work. 
He ceases to be merely a wage earner, whose only responsibility is 
that of punctually carrying out his orders. Profit-sharing, labour 
co-partnership, and the sharing of labour in management are reforms 
which had long been advocated by members of the Catholic social 
movement. Although Leo XIII did not expressly mention them in 
the Rerum Novarum, he held that they were in full agreement with 
his views. Only three years after the publication of his Encyclical, 
he formally approved the reforms proposed by the Catholic Social 
Congress held at Rome, in which these measures were set forth in 
full. 

But more than this. In the modern industrial world there are 
important sectors which it would be unwise to leave in the hands of 
private owners, since this would ipso facto confer upon them that 
unjustified economic and political power which it is the very object 
to avoid doing. 

True to her doctrine that ownership is a means of deliverance 
and not of domination, the Church in this case fully approves direct 
intervention by the State in order to prevent the private approp- 
riation of these means of production: 

It is rightly contended that certain forms of property must be reserved 


for the State, since they carry with them an opportunity for domination too 
great to be left to private individuals without injury to the community at 


large (Q.A.). 


It is not necessary for the administration of such property to 
he entrusted to the State; but it is for the State to determine what 
forms of property belong to this group and in what way they should 
be used. Here lies the reason why the French Confederation ot 
Christian Workers, which fully concurred in these views, stated in 
the plan it published in 1936 that the importance of the interests 
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represented by certain undertakings was such as to have made of 
them if not public undertakings at least services of public utility. 
Examples are undertakings in the field of credit, insurance, motive 
power, transport, markets, ports, shipping, public health, and tourist 
traffic. It therefore demanded “a new type of exploitation, which 
would entrust management to the representatives of the undertakings 
concerned, consumers, and workers, with the participation or control 
of the State or other interested community, and subject to fair com- 
pensation to the owner”.? 

Lastly, the Papal Message seeks to reawaken interest in a method 
of spreading ownership which was formerly much favoured but 
which circumstances have relegated to the background. The “living 
space” of many families could be secured if serious efforts were 
made to organise emigration. Many would still be tempted to try to 
better themselves by journeying to unexploited lands if they could 
do so in satisfactory conditions: 

If the two parties, those who agree to leave their native land and those 
who agree to admit the newcomers, remain anxious to eliminate as far as possible 
all obstacles to the birth and growth of real confidence between the country of 
emigration and that of immigration, all those affected by such a transference of 
people and places will profit by the transaction: the families will receive a plot 
of ground which will be native land for them in the true sense of the word; the 
thickly inhabited countries will be relieved and their people will acquire new 
friends in foreign countries; and the State which receives the emigrants will 
acquire industrious citizens. In this way the nations which give and those 
which receive will both contribute to the increased welfare of man and the 


progress of human culture (P.M.). 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


At the time when the Rerum Novarum appeared, the situation 
of the workers was indeed lamentable, and fifty years of efforts and 
of progress cannot make us forget it. Millions of human beings had 
no horizon beyond the factory gates, which closed about them piti- 
lessly every day, even on Sundays, leaving them face to face for ten 
to twelve hours with machinery working at an ever increasing speed. 
The right of association and freedom to combine in trade unions 
had only just been recognised in the most advanced countries. There 
was no labour legislation, there were no ministries of labour. There 
was no security for the morrow in the event of accident or sickness, 
and the worker had to toil until the end for fear of dying of star- 
vation or becoming a burden on members of his family who were 
themselves barely able to earn their own living. 





~1Te plan de la C.F.T.C., Paris, 1936, p. 17. 
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The Church could not but denounce this inhuman disorder and 
join with those who demanded that these abominable abuses must 
be brought to an end. But her action took on a special character 
owing to her preoccupatoin with the family. For the Church main- 
tains that in the establishment of conditions of employment and in 
the fixing of a fair wage, both the worker and his family must be 
protected. 

When the Encyclicals claim that hours of work must be reason- 
able, their first consideration is the worker’s health and personality. 
“It is neither justice nor humanity so to grind men down with 
excessive labour as to stupefy their minds and wear out their bodies” 
(R.N.). But the worker must also be in a position to enjoy the 
benefits of family life, to which he has the same right as other men. 
Apart from any considerations of health and hygiene, his timetable 
must be such as to allow him to spend sufficient time with his family. 

Labour legislation has generally begun by regulating the employ- 
ment of women and children. Nothing can be more normal since, 
being the weakest, they have most need of protection: 


In regard to children, great care should be taken not to place them in 
workshops and factories until their bodies and minds are sufficiently mature. 
For just as rough weather destroys the buds of spring, so too early an 
experience of life’s hard work blights the young promise of a child’s powers, 
and makes any real education impossible (R.N.). 


In the case of women, that is to say, of the mothers of families, 
the Church has never concealed its preference for keeping them at 
home. In a society based on the family the distribution of tasks is 
a natural one, and the mother will find plenty to do in domestic work, 


“which is best adapted to promote the good bringing up of children 


and the well-being of the family” (R.N.). It is true that not only 
the father but the rest of the family should “contribute according 
to their power towards the common maintenance, as in the rural 
home or in the families of many artisans or small shopkeepers” 
(Q.A.). No harm is done here, since the mother stays where she 
belongs, beside her children. But “intolerable and to be opposed with 
all our strength is the abuse whereby mothers of families, because 
of the insufficiency of the fathers’ salary, are forced to engage in 
gainful occupations outside the domestic walls, to the neglect of their 
own proper cares or duties, particularly the education of their child- 
ren” (Q.A.). What the Encyclical demands is that mothers should 
be able to stay at home. To comply with the teachings of the Church, 
therefore, there is no need to go so far as to prohibit the employment 
of married women by law, as is the more extremist demand of some. 
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But a social order must be established in which the mother will no 
longer be compelled to supplement the father’s wage by working 
outside the home; she must be able to remain at home if she so 
wishes, and experience shows that she nearly always does so wish. 
In other words, the normal wage is the family wage. 

Leo XIII had already protested against the Liberal theory, cur- 
rent in his day, which maintained that the fixing of wages was only a 
special case of the operation of the law of supply and demand. 
Justice, it held, was not violated unless the employer refused to pay 
the agreed sum, however low that might be. This is an iniquitous 
contention. Labour is not a commodity or article of commerce; 
other considerations come into play when its remuneration has to be 


fixed: 


Let it be granted, then, that as a rule workman and employer should 
make free agreements, and in particular should freely agree as to wages; 
nevertheless, there is a dictate of nature more imperious and more ancient 
than any bargain between man and man, that the remuneration must be enough 
to support the wage earner in reasonable and frugal comfort. If, through 
necessity or fear of a worse evil, the workman accepts harder conditions 
because an employer or contractor will give him no better, he is the victim 
of force and injustice (R.N.). 


When Pius XI in turn came to deal with this question, he duly 
showed that he was fully aware of the economic difficulties involved. 
and that he had no intention of launching any Utopias. There are 
complex problems to consider. Account must be taken, for example, 
of the situation and burdens of industry; if wages are fixed too 
high or too low, the same disastrous consequences may ensue, and 
unemployment may increase and not disappear. But these practical 
difficulties, which can be discussed by the parties concerned when 
drawing up a collective agreement, do not affect the rule: a fair 
wage is that which enables the worker to cover all his needs, those 
of himself and of his family alike; and, as already indicated, it must 
a'so allow him to save. “The wage paid to the working man must be 
sufficient for the support of himself and of his family” (Q.A.). “It 
is a most sacred law of nature that a father must provide food and 
all necessaries for those whom he has begotten” (R.N.). It is there- 
fore only just that his wage, being his sole source of livelihood. 
must be such as to enable~him to meet his obligations. “If the 
business makes a smaller profit on account of bad management, 
want of enterprise or out-of-date methods, this is not a just reason 
for reducing the working men’s wages” (Q.A.). 

But the wise realist must also provide for the case in which the 
state of industry is such that this ideal is unattainable. In that case, 
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“social justice demands that reforms be introduced without delay 
which will guarantee every adult working man just such a wage” 
(Q.A.). 

One method of solving this problem was initiated in private 
industry by a Christian social employer, who introduced the sys- 
tem of family allowances payable not directly by the employer 
himself but by equalisation funds. This system has developed so 
rapidly that it has become embodied in the law of several countries. 
It weuld be superfluous here to discuss whether or not these allow- 
ances are wages in the proper sense. The essential point is that they 
enable the worker to receive the remuneration to which he is strictly 
entitled, not in the shape of a charitable grant but because it is his 
just due. The system was explicitly approved by Pius XI: 


We might utter a word of praise for various systems devised and attempted 


in practice, by which an increased wage is paid in view of increased family 
burdens (Q.A.). 


OccUPATIONAL ORGANISATION 


At a time when the trade unions were having to face violent 
opposition, Leo XIII claimed freedom of association as a sacred 


richt of the workers, and enshrined it in one of the principal 
doctrines of the Rerum Novarum. He and his successors were 
always uncompromising in this matter. The right of association is 
inherent in man’s very nature; no one is entitled to infringe upon it. 
It was all the more necessary to speak firmly as: 


. at that period rulers of not a few nations were deeply infected with 
Liberalism and regarded such unions of working men with disfavour, if not 
with open hostility. While readily recognising and patronising similar cor- 
porations amongst other classes, with criminal injustice they denied the innate 
right of forming associations to those who needed them most for self-protection 
against the more powerful (Q./.). 


While Leo XIII discerned the possibility of creating mixed 
unions, composed of both employers and workers, he expressed no 
preference for them and fully recognised the justification for unions 
composed of workers alone. It was on these lines that the movement 
developed, contact with employers being made in another sphere. 
As the Congregation of the Council wrote in 1929 to Mgr. Liénart, 
Bishop of Lille: 


Christian workers cannot be refused the right to form their own unions, 
separate from but not necessarily opposed to the employers’ unions . . . More- 
over, it is clear that the formation of such unions, separate from the employers’ 
unions, is not incompatible with social peace, since, on the one hand, they in 
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principle repudiate the class war and collectivism in all its forms, anu, on 
the other, they accept the idea of collective agreements as a means of estab- 
lishing peaceful relations between capital and labour. 


These lessons were only too timely, since in 1937 Pius XI could 
still complain of “those Catholic industrialists who even to this day 
have shown themselves hostile to a labour movement that We Our- 
selves recommended” (D.R.). 

In the Christian view the trade union is thus a genuinely free 
association of workers. Every person is free to join or not to join 
a union, and free to join the union of his choice; but obviously the 
Church will expect Catholic workers to give their name to unions 
inspired by Christian principles. Similarly, these associations will 
be free “to adopt such rules and organisation as may best conduce 
to the attainment of their objects” (F.N.). The powers of the State 
are thus clearly defined. Not only can it neither prohibit nor suppress 
trade associations; it must protect them. Except in the case of 
associations in which “men join together for purposes which are 
evidently bad” (R.N.), “particular societies cannot be prohibited by 
the State absolutely and as such, for to enter into a ‘society’ of this 
kind is the natural right of man; and the State must protect natural 
rights, not destroy them” (R.N.). 

It is therefore just, and even necessary, to recognise the workers’ 
right to associate with others in the defence of their interests, and 
it is equally just to recognise that the employers have the same right. 
But is society destined to remain divided into two hostile camps, to 
present its modern spectacle of “a strained and therefore unstable 
and uncertain state, being founded on classes with contradictory 
interests and hence opposed to each other, and consequently prone 
to enmity and strife” (Q.A.)? The reply is obvious. 

The great mistake that is made is to possess oneself of the idea that class 
is naturally hostile to class. Just as the symmetry of the human body is the 
result of the disposition of the members of the body, so in a State it is ordained 


by nature that these two classes should exist in harmony and agreement, and 
should, as it were, fit into one another, so as to maintain the equilibrium of 


the body politic (R.N.). 


The Church refuses to admit the necessity of the class war. It 
calls on the classes to collaborate. Over and above their divergent 
interests, they have a common interest, that determined by the 
occupation in which they engage. It is this which will make it 
possible : 


... to bind men together not according to the position they occupy in 
the labour market, but according to the diverse functions which they exercise 
in society. For as nature induces those who dwell in close proximity to unite 
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into municipalities, so those who practise the same trade or profession, econo- 
mic or otherwise, combine into vocational groups. These groups, in a true 
sense autonomous, are considered by many to be, if not essential to civil 
society, at least its natural and spontaneous development (Q..). 


This brings us to the crux of the question of occupational 
organisation. Here, as elsewhere, the teaching of the Encyclicals 
does not enter into details of organisation, but merely fixes guiding 
principles. “Men may choose whatever form they please, provided 
that beth justice and the common good be taken into account” 
(Q.A.). In practice, members of the Catholic social movement 
have often put forward plans, which each is free to judge as he 
thinks fit. But the general principles, deriving from the Encyclicals, 
are accepted by all. They may be grouped under four heads. 

(1) Occupational organisation is based on freedom of associa- 
tion. If workers’ and employers’ unions join together in an associa- 
tion to discuss the common interests of the occupation or trade, 
such associations are freely constituted unions which freely choose 
their leaders and representatives, and not unions placed under the 
control of the central authority and given the leaders designated by 
the latter. Not only does occupational organisation mean no inter- 
ference with freedom of association; it is inconceivable without such 
freedom. The watchword, free trade unions in organised occupa- 
tions, has for long been classic in the Christian social school. 

(2) Occupational organisation must link up not only the mem- 
vers of the same occupation or trade, but all the members of the 
social community, with each other. The principle of union for a 
particular occupation lies in the activity of that occupation, and for 
all occupations together in “the common good which all groups 
should unite to promote, each in its own sphere, with friendly har- 
mony” (Q.A.). Over and above the bodies regulating the economic 
and social activity of the various occupations, there should therefore 
be central bodies, ordering the relations of all for the benefit of the 
country as a whole. The same principles of freedom which are at 
the foundation of occupational organisations must also govern those 
bodies which aim at promoting the general welfare. We must go 
even further and apply them to the international organisations which 
have become a necessity of modern times. 

(3) But while employers and workers have common interests 
within the occupation or trade, yet it remains true that they also 
have divergent interests, which give rise to “an honest discussion of 
differences, based upon the desire for social justice’ (Q.A.). For 
all of them it is necessary that the occupation should prosper; but 
within the prosperous occupation, the interests of each group should 
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be protected. If conditions of employment and wage fixing are to 
be made the subject of collective agreements, the assumption is that 
each of the parties can be sure of getting a hearing, and therefore 
that “separate deliberation will take place in their respective assem- 
blies and separate votes will be taken as the matter may require” 
(Q.A.). The principle of occupational organisation admits of joint 
bodies, bringing together the various factors of production, but it 
does not interfere with the existence and working of separate 
organisations of employers and workers. 

(4) The aim of occupational organisation is to protect the 
independence and initiative of the human person. This is but 
another application of the principle which governs the whole Chris- 
tian social structure. The function of society is to protect and not 
to destroy or absorb. It is true that: 


Owing to the change in social conditions, much that was formerly done 
by small bodies can nowadays be accomplished only by large corporations. 
None the less, just as it is wrong to withdraw from the individual and commit 
to the community at large what private enterprise and industry can accomplish, 
so, too, it is an injustice, a grave evil, and a disturbance of right order for 
a larger and higher organisation to arrogate to itself functions which can be 
performed efficiently by smaller and lower bodies (Q.A.). 

The duty and the corresponding right to work is imposed on and conceded 
to the individual in the first instance by nature and not by society. From that 
it follows that the duty and the right to organise the labour of the people 
belong above all to the people immediately interested: the employers and the 


workers (P.M.). 


STATE INTERVENTION 


The ground has now been cleared for a definition of the part to 
be given to the State in economic and social life. Practically all that 
remains is to co-ordinate and supplement the elements of such a 
definition which have been met with in the course of this study. 

In 1891 Liberalism was in full swing. Economic laws were 
believed to act with the strictness and precision of physical laws. 
The State had to take good care not to intervene except in order to 
secure the normal working of the system, since any other action 
might upset the whole machinery. That human beings consequently 
had to suffer and become innocent victims of the system by no means 
disturbed the calm assurance of the advocates of laissez faire. The 
suffering was in the nature of things; any temporary disturbance 
would cure itself, and everything would come right of its own 
accord, 

The Church could not accept these inhuman theories, which made 
of economics an end in themselves and of man a mere tool. Eco- 
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nomics are made for man and not man for economics. The social 
aspect is more important than the economic. The State cannot be 
an unmoved and impotent onlooker of human suffering and crying 
abuses. Its only reason for existence is to become the defender and 
promoter of the common good, that is, of all classes of which society 
is composed and above all of the weak: 


The first duty of the rulers of the State should be to make sure that the 
laws and institutions, the general character and administration of the common- 
wealth, shall be such as to produce of themselves public well-being and private 
prosperity (R.N.). 

Among the many and grave duties of rulers who would do their best for 
their people, the first and chief is to act with strict justice—with that justice 
which is called in the Schools “distributive’—towards each and every class . . . 
Justice, therefore, demands that the interests of the poorer population be care- 
fully watched over by the Administration, so that they who contribute so 
largely to the advantage of the community may themselves share in the benefits 
they create—that, being housed, clothed, and enabled to support life, they may 
find their existence less hard and more endurable (R.N.). 

The richer population have many ways of protecting themselves, and stand 
less in need of help from the State; those who are badly off have no resources 
of their own to fall back upon, and must chiefly rely upon the assistance of 
the State. And it is for this reason that wage earners, who are, undoubtedly, 
among the weak and necessitous, should be specially cared for and protected 
by the commonwealth (R.N.). 

At the time when Leo XIII was prescribing the duty of the 
State to intervene on the workers’ behalf, the trade unions had only 
just obtained their footing in some of the more advanced countries, 
and their membership was still far from imposing. Set up for 
purposes of defence, they were regarded above all as an instrument 
in the workers’ hands for protection against the employers. A few 
scholars might see in them the germ of the future system of occu- 
pational organisation, but they were only a few, and the end in view 
seemed very far. For the individual the central authority seemed to 
provide the only resort. It was therefore natural that Leo XIII 
should stress the obligations of the State and should demand of it 
special protection for the workers. 

Since then, however, times have changed. The trade unions have 
grown, leaders have sprung up, the working class as a whole has 
reached its majority. It has taken a more active part in economic 
and social life and no one can deny that it is capable of playing an 
active part in the promotion and enactment of labour legislation. 
Hence, while Pius XI, too, upheld the importance of intervention 
by the central authority, he urged that part of the tasks it now 
undertakes should be transferred. There is no change of direction 
here, but only an application of the same principles to a new situ- 
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ation. Since the workers, through their formally established trade 
unions, are now capable of looking after their own interests, it is 
only just that they should have a say in the preparation of the laws 
which concern them. The State remains the sovereign arbiter, but 
social legislation and the economic direction of the country must no 
longer be carried on without the participation of the persons con- 
cerned. 

The employers’ and workers’ associations are no emanation of 
the central authority, but are distinct from it; nor are they merely 
its executive agencies, since this would mean than any independent 
existence would be denied them. It is because they are freely and 
directly formed by the persons concerned that they can join with 
the State and together with it create a harmonious whole in which 
each will have his proper place. What remains is but to decide, as 
circumstances of time and place dictate, the exact part that em- 
ployers, workers, and central authority are to play in this new 
organisation. Leo XIII himself had foreseen this desirable evolution. 


ok ok ok 


The Catholic social movement, which is based on the natural 
philosophy and the teaching of the Gospel, is but the extension and 
the complement of a religious doctrine. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Encyclicals do more than lay down principles, and that 
for the realisation of their programme they make a wide appeal to 
moral and religious forces. It is not only a reform of institutions 
that they consider necessary, but also a reform of morals, without 
which the first reform would fail of its purpose and remain fruit- 
less : 

Justice alone, even though most faithfully observed, can remove indeed 


the cause of social strife, but can never bring about a union of hearts and 
minds. There can be no other remedy than a frank and sincere return to the 


teaching of the Gospel (Q.A.). 


In any community, functions differ and inequalities are inevitable. 
But more important than these inequalities of function is the essential 
equality which binds all men together and is the ultimate reason 
for their dignity: 


Then only will it be possible to unite all in harmonious striving for the 
common good when all sections of society have the intimate conviction that 
they are members of a single family and children of the same heavenly 


Father (Q.A.). 
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L ABOUR problems in wartime can be, and frequently are ap- 

proached from two distinct viewpoints. On the one hand, we 
may consider the role of labour in “total’’ war, treating labour as an 
economic resource which must, like all other resources, be organised 
and employed so as to produce the maximum war effort. On the 
other hand, we may consider the effects of war, and of the policies 
arising from war, upon the welfare and status of the workers. Those 
who approach problems primarily from one point of view find it 
difficult to appreciate the attitude of those who are interested in the 
other. One of the outstanding tasks of democratic statesmen in war- 
time is to effect a synthesis of these conflicting viewpoints. 

If labour is viewed primarily as an instrument to be used in the 
total war effort, stoppages through industrial disputes appear to be 
inexcusable, and the maintenance of regular production becomes a 
cardinal aim in industrial policy. To this view of labour belong also 
the problems of training additional skilled workers, “dilution” of 
labour, restrictions upon the mobility of labour, incentives to in- 
creased efficiency, and the expediency of compulsory regulation of 
the distribution of labour between various employments. Apart from 
the need for incentives to special productive efforts by labour, the 
problem of wages policy tends to be regarded, from this viewpoint. 
as the prevention of an “undue” increase in consumption, or of a rise 
in the costs of production. From the other viewpoint, war conditions, 
with their emphasis on the need of continuity of production, menace 
the hard-won “right to strike”. Training and dilution schemes en- 
danger established union practices and the status of apprenticeship 
and skill. Restrictions upon mobility and other hints of compulsion 
raise the fear of “industrial conscription”. And the wage problem 
is one, not only of defending the workers’ standard of life in the 
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face of a rising cost of living, but also of preventing exploitation, in 
the sense of the workers producing more without sharing in the 
increased product of industry. Writing of British labour problems 
in the last war, Sir William Beveridge referred to “the strange 
cold quibbling about trade union customs by unimaginative men 
whose fellows’ lives for want of guns and shells were forfeit, who 
would often have given their own lives without a murmur’’.? But 
there is more to it than lack of imagination. The underlying prob- 
lems and conflicts of 1914-1918 are present to-day, although their 
tragic nature is enhanced by the dominant importance of supply in 
modern warfare. More than ever the fate of the fighting man is 
determined by the quality and quantity of industrial production on 
the home front. 

To many students of industrial problems the solution of 
these difficulties appears to lie in joint control; that is, in the 
admission of Labour’s chosen representatives to a full share in the 
responsibility for war policy and for the choice of methods of organ- 
ising the nation’s labour supply. Australia has taken some steps along 
this path, but organised Labour has not so far permitted its leaders, 
even if they desired, to go as far as their British counterparts, and 
join a National Government. For this negative attitude of Australian 
Labour there are definite reasons, even though these reasons seem 
inadequate to many observers. 


THE Po.iticAL BACKGROUND 


Government policy in labour matters is complicated in Australia 
by the constitutional division of powers in the Federation. Until the 
end of 1940, there was no Commonwealth Department of Labour. 
Under the Constitution the Commonwealth has power to deal with 
“conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of 
industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State”; 
but the regulation of industrial matters in general was left to the 
States. The Commonwealth’s functions have in fact been enlarged 
w.th the growth of industry, for there are few disputes which cannot 
be extended beyond the limits of a single State if either party desires 
access to the Commonwealth Arbitration Court. But unemployment 
relief, labour exchanges, industrial safety provisions, and technical 
education have all been the responsibility of the States. While the 
Commonwealth Attorney-General’s Department was concerned with 
industrial arbitration, the State Governments had their Departments 





“W.H. Beverince: British Food Control, London, 1928, p. 334. 
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of Labour and Industry, as well as their own wages boards and 
arbitration courts.? 

The extension of Commonwealth activities in wartime is under- 
taken under the “defence” powers conferred by the Constitution, 
although it is unlikely that those who framed the Constitution fore- 
saw the industrial implications of defence under conditions of 
modern warfare. The immediate causes of the Commonwealth’s 
invasion of the field of labour regulation, however, were two: the 
need to preserve industrial peace, in the interests of continuous 
production; and the growth of munitions production, as a conse- 
quence of which the Government became not merely a large employer 
of labour, but the dominant and most exigent factor in the demand 
for skilled labour in particular. 

At the outbreak of war, Labour was the strongest party in the 
Commonwealth Parliament, but was excluded from power by the 
alliance of the other two parties, the United Australia Party and the 
Country Party. But Labour itself was divided into two factions, one 
owning political allegiance to Mr. J. T. Lang, the leader of the New 
South Wales State Labour Party. In the latter State there was a 
third Labour Party, known as the New South Wales Industrial 
Labour Party. Although supported by some of the more militant 
unions, this group had little success at the polls. Preoccupation with 
internal divisions "has been one obstacle in the way of Labour’s 
participation in a National Government; and collaboration in indus- 
trial matters has not been facilitated by differences between union 
organisations. For instance, the powerful Australian Workers’ 
Union is among those not affiliated with the Australasian Council of 
Trade Unions.” 

The chief factors in Labour’s reluctance to join a National 
Government on the United Kingdom model, however, are differences 
on fundamental points of policy, such as credit and the control of 
big business. There is also Labour’s hope (much stronger than in 
Britain) that the Party might attain power in its own right. There 
is, according to some commentators, the further consideration that 
many necessary war measures must be unpopular. But against any 
odium which the Labour Party may avoid in declining responsibility 
for war policy must be set the humiliation of seeing portions of its 
own platform, such as child endowment, implemented by its political 
opponents. 





*Cf. George ANpERSON: The Fixation of Wages in Australia (Melbourne, 
1927); O. de R. FoENANDER: Towards Industrial Peace in Australia (Mel- 
bourne, 1937). 

*It is the latter body which nominates the Australian workers’ delegate 
to the International Labour Conference. 
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Elections were held in September 1940, and Labour’s political 
representation was increased. The Government was returned with 
37 supporters in the House of Representatives against Labour’s 36; 
and a single independent member of Country Party origin held the 
power to defeat the Government. In the Senate the Government 
retained a majority of two. In these circumstances, which rendered 
stable government almost impossible, Labour’s proposal for an 
Advisory War Council promised at least a working basis. This 
proposal had been made before the elections, as a counter to the 
Prime Minister’s suggestion that Labour should participate in a 
National Government. At the Federal Labour Conference in June 
1940 a new defence platform had been adopted, notable chiefly for 
the omission of the previous Labour objective of abolishing compul- 
sory military service; and endorsing the principle that Labour 
organisations should share in “the organisation of the nation for 
the defence of Australia and the prosecution of the war”. But not by 
joining a National Government. Although: this was proposed at the 
Conference, the motion was rejected; while it was agreed that 
Labour should accept representation on an Advisory War Council 
if it were established. 

Before the new Parliament assembled, regulations were issued 
under the National Security Act, setting up the:Council.1 The mem- 
bers are appointed by the Governor-General, although in practice 
they are selected according to ‘the: wishes of the Parties; four. from 
the Government and: four from the Opposition. Members take an 
cath’ of secrecy. The Council» may have matters referred to it by 
the Prime Minister (who'is Chairman ofthe Council) or it may 
offer advice on its own initiative on any matter “relating to the 
defence of the Commonwealth or the prosecution of the war”. The 
Council was sworn in 6n 29 October 1940; but in November there 
was a bitter Parliamentary crisis over the 1940-41 Budget. The 
particular matters in dispute were:the taxation of small incomes, 
and the allowances to ‘soldiers’ wives: Compromise was _ finally 
reached at a meeting Of the Advisory War Council, and the- Budget 
was modified accordingly: It was decided by the Council that “in 
future, questions: appropriate for discussion by the Council will, 
whenever practicable, be brought »before-it before being raised in 
Parliament”. The Council has continued to perform a useful func- 
tion. and its membership was increased to ten in 1941. But. the 





*Statutory Rules, 1940; No. 235. Commonwealth ‘Gazette, 28 Oct. 1940, 
All Acts, Regulations, and Proclamations relating to the war are conveniently 
accessible in the War Legislation Service published by .the Law Book Co. of 
Australia, Melbourne. ; 
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election of a Labour Government in New South Wales strengthened 
the opponents of the Commonwealth Government; and even Labour 
members of the War Advisory Council have not refrained from 
public criticism of various aspects of the Government’s war policy. 
Altogether, the political situation has not been favourable to joint 
administrative responsibility. 


EMPLOYEE PARTICIPATION IN WAR ADMINISTRATION 


Nevertheless, attempts have been made to give Labour a place 
in the administration of certain parts of the Government’s war 
policy. For instance, when Advisory Committees on Price Control 
were established in each State in connection with the Commonwealth 
Prices Commission, they included representatives of Labour. There 
are also Labour representatives on the State area boards of man- 
agement set up by the Department of Munitions. These arrange- 
ments, however, appear to be of minor importance in practice. Of 
much more significance, as examples of joint control, are the labour 
dilution agreements, which will be considered at more length in a 
later section of this article. Here it is worth noting that operations 
under the agreements are supervised by dilution committees, with 
a Government representative as chairman, and an equal number of 
representatives of employers and employees in the industry covered 
by the agreement. 

There has also been established, since July 1940, a Trades Union 
Advisory Panel, to consider all matters affecting conditions of em- 
ployment, and especially any proposed departures from existing 
industrial practices. The Panel, however, is by no means fully 
representative of the trade unions; and its history illustrates the 
way in which rivalry between labour organisations complicates the 
already difficult problem of obtaining collaboration between organised 
Labour and a non-Labour Government in the industrial, as distinct 
from the parliamentary, sphere. 

The original proposal, as supported by the emergency committee 
of the Australasian Council of Trade Unions, and adopted by a con- 
ference of federal unions convened by the A.C.T.U. early in July 
1940, provided for separate panels in nine groups of industries, and 
a major panel consisting of a representative of each subsidiary panel, 
and of the president, vice-presidents, and secretary of the A.C.T.U. 
The proposal was then considered by the various State Trades and 
Labour Councils, and endorsed by Victoria, South Australia, and 
Tasmania, but rejected by Queensland and New South Wales (West- 
ern Australia is not affiliated). There were two distinct movements 
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against the proposal. On the one hand were unions which, while 
agreeing to the principle of a panel, were not prepared to concede 
so prominent a position on it to the A.C.T.U.. For instance, the 
Australian Workers’ Union, which is not affiliated with the A.C.T.U., 
was not represented at the conference. Under the A.C.T.U. pro- 
posal, the A.W.U. was to have three representatives on the subsi- 
diary Primary Production Industries Panel, but need not neces- 
sarily be represented on the major panel. The other source of 
opposition was the “militancy” of certain unions, especially in New 
South Wales, which were not willing to co-operate with a non- 
Labour Government, particularly in view of certain allegedly re- 
pressive measures which it had undertaken. 

Despairing of reaching finality by means of further negotiations 
through the A.C.T.U., the Government dealt independently with 
seven “key” unions which had signified their willingness to co- 
operate; and established the Trades Union Advisory Panel on 26 
July.’ At the same time an invitation was extended to the A.C.T.U. 
to nominate two representatives as members of the Panel. The 
A.C.T.U. refused, charging the Government with the intention of 
splitting the trade union movement. The Arms, Explosives, and 
Munition Workers’ Union withdrew, reducing the membership of 
the Panel to six; and the A.C.T.U. was able to muster a conference 
of “28 Federal unions with members engaged on war work’’, which 
agreed to repudiate the Panel, although the Parliamentary Leader 
of the Labour Party (Mr. John Curtin) had stated he was satisfied 
with the personnel of the Panel. Despite this inauspicious begin- 
ning, the Panel was soon able to claim some results. Towards the 
end of August 1940, the Government accepted the Panel’s recom- 
mendation to suspend the regulations under the Transport Workers 
Act, which had imposed a licensing system for waterside workers. 
Although the licensing system might have been made the basis for 
the “decasualisation’”” of dock labour, it was bitterly opposed by 
the unions, and was generally referred to as the “dog-collar Act”. 
While the suspension of the regulations caused considerable satis- 
faction in union circles, it earned little credit for the Government 
or the Trades Union Advisory Panel. The president of the A.C.T.U. 
contended that the Government took this action to justify its “hand- 
nicked panel”; and the general secretary of the Waterside Workers’ 
Federation in Sydney described it as a “belated move, dictated by 
political expediency in view of the approach of the elections”. 





*The unions were the Australian Workers’ Union, the Maritime Transport 
Council, the Road Transport Union, the Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
the Textile Workers’ Union, the Federated Engine Drivers’ and Firemen’s 
Association, and the Arms, Explosives, and Munition Workers’ Union. 
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In more recent months, the centre of interest has shifted to 
questions of dilution, wages, and conciliation machinery, and little 
has been hearil of the Trades Union Advisory Panel in connection 
with these matters. The Panel will never fulfil the hopes placed in 
it unless it can be made more fully representative of the trade 
union movement. This was in fact proposed by the Prime Minister 
in June 1941, when, on his return from a visit to Great Britain, he 
outlined various plans for the intensification of Australia’s war 
effort. Up to the time of writing, the reconstruction of the Panel 
has not yet been achieved. It would seem that a fully representative 
panel requires a greater degree of unity within the Labour movement 
itself, and a more stable political situation. The two months follow- 
ing the return of the Prime Minister saw, on the contrary, increas- 
ing bitterness between some sections of the Labour movement and 
the Government, as well as dissension among the Government’s own 
supporters. 

One further proposal for collaboration between the Government, 
employers, and employees deserves mention. In July 1941 the 
establishment of a new Man-Power Priority Board was announced, 
with extensive advisory functions relating to reserved occupations 
and the adjustment of the competing demands of the fighting 
forces, the war industries, and civil employment. In addition to 
the Chairman (Mr. W. C. Wurth, Chairman of the New South 
Wales Public Service Board), this new authority will be composed 
of representatives of the various War Departments and of em- 
ployers and the trade union movement. 


CoNTROL OF LABOUR SUPPLY 


The war has made considerable demands on Australia’s man- 
power. Not only has the country recruited, by voluntary enlistment, 
several divisions of the Australian Imperial Force for service over- 
seas, large numbers of a’r-force trainees, and naval personnel; but 
it has also raised and trained a largely conscripted army for home 
defence. At the same time it has sought to equip its defence 
forces as far as possible from its own industrial resources, and has 
become increasingly important as a supplier of munitions and miscel- 
laneous stores to other parts of the Empire. This aspect has been 
emphasised by the prominent position accorded to Australia in the 
Eastern Group Supply Council, which has been established at 
Delhi. Many obstacles to production have had to be overcome, 
such as the limited supplies of machine tools, the difficulty of 
obtaining machinery from overseas, and the inadequate supply of 
skilled labour. Our concern is with the methods adopted to over- 
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come the last mentioned obstacle; but it should be noted that all 
these problems are inter-related. Many of the difficulties on the 
side of material and equipment have, in fact, been overcome by 
miracles of improvisation. The outcome has justified those sup- 
porters of tariff protection who stressed the importance of build- 
ing up a large population of industrial workers in Australia. 

The first problem, however, was to prevent the fighting forces 
from cutting the ground away from beneath the feet of the in- 
dustrial war effort. The Government took over the British list of 
reserved occupations, made a few amendments to cover local con- 
ditions, and placed restriction upon the enlistment of men from 
reserved occupations, except for technical units of the fighting for- 
ces where their special skills were required. From time to time 
the list and ages of reserved workers have been revised, as the de- 
mands of the fighting forces have grown, and as particular crafts 
and skills have assumed a new importance in relation to the problem 
of military supplies. There has been a certain amount of criticism 
of the practical working of the reserved occupations principle, 
chiefly from those who fear that it provides an alibi for many men 
who should enlist. It is perhaps inevitable that reserved occupatioris 
should be commonly regarded as “exempt” from military service; 
particularly as the regulations are administered by the man-power 
officers, who also deal with applications for exemption from com- 
pulsory service for home defence. There is a tendency to overlook 
the fact that the reserved workers are, at least in theory, required 
more urgently on the home front than in the fighting forces; and 
many critics of the system do not give proper weight to the impor- 
tance of supply in modern warfare. At the same time, there is 
obviously room for improvement in man-power administration, par- 
ticularly to ensure that workers in reserved occupations are in fact 
engaged on essential work. It is hoped that the new Man-Power 
Priority Board, referred to above, will achieve a better co-ordination 
of recruiting for industry with recruiting for the forces, and gradu- 
ally remould the list of reserved occupations into a more discrim- 
inating instrument. 

The principle of voluntary enlistment makes it difficult to re- 
strict reservation to those workers in an occupation who are engaged 
on sufficiently important work to merit it. So far as compulsory 
service is concerned, one can imagine persons in reserved occupations 
being called up, and examined; if their present work were con- 
sidered of secondary importance, they might be informed that they 
would no longer be reserved, unless they transferred to approved 
war work. But a volunteer from a reserved occupation must be 
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accepted or rejected; he might even be informed that his services 
would be more valuable if he transferred to a specified civilian 
employment, but the man-power officer as yet has no power to 
order a man to accept a particular position in civilian industry. 

It is true that the Government is nominally empowered to re- 
quire any “persons to place themselves, their services, and their 
property at the disposal of the Commonwealth”. The National 
Security Act was amended to this effect in June 1940, in imitation 
of the Emergency Powers Bill in the United Kingdom. Only “the 
imposition of any form of compulsory service beyond the limits 
of Australia” was expressly excluded from the power conferred 
on the Government under this Act. But the exigencies of the political 
situation would have imposed an effective barrier before any attempt 
to apply compulsion in civilian employment. Already, in May 1940, 
when the Minister’ for Supply was empowered to make arrange- 
ments to train workers in any trade where a shortage of skilled 
workers was likely to prejudice war production, it was considered 
necessary to insert into the regulations the following proviso: “No- 
thing in this regulation shall authorise the imposition of any form 
of industrial conscription”.* 

The task of organising the supply of labour and placing it, or 
inducing it to go, where it is most needed is now in the hands of 
the Department of Labour and National Service, established in 
November 1940. The Minister for Supply was first charged with 
the responsibility’of arranging for the dilution of labour as well 
as training; but when in June 1940 the Department of Munitions 
was instituted, the control and training of munition workers were 
among the functioris taken over: fron’ the Department of Supply. 
The Munitions’ Department, under the Director-General, had a 
series of Directors for various types of production, and a Director 
of Labour. Among the many diffictlties confronting the Munitions 
Department was the competition’among employers for skilled trades- 
men, which was not.-only tending ‘to drive up wages, but also to 
dislocate production-after contracts had been awarded. 

The first attempt to deal with this problem was made in July 
1940, by the issue of special regulations, which fixed the: maximum 
rates of pay for certain categories of skilled workers employed in 
“the manufacture of aircraft, arms, armament, ammunition, defence 
vehicles, or weapons, or the manufacture of machines, machine tools, 
gauges, jigs, dies, templatés, or moulds necessary for their produc- 
tion”; and no employer was permitted to engage any employee in 
the specified categories, unless the employee could produce both 


* Statutory Rules, 1940, No. 91. 
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the written consent of his former employer to the termination of 
his previous appointment and a permit issued by the Director of 
Labour.! This restriction, although nominally imposed on the 
employer, was interpreted by the trade unions as approaching in- 
dustrial conscription; at least the freedom of the worker to choose 
his own place of employment was threatened. ‘Within two months 
the Government bowed to the storm of protest and amended the 
restrictions upon the employment of these tradesmen. The new 
form of the regulation was as follows: “An employer not engaged in 
the manufacture of munitions shall not engage any employee to 
whom this regulation applies except in pursuance of a permit issued 
to the employer by the Director of Labour’”.? This removed the 
need for the employee to obtain his former employer’s permission 
to leave, and to carry a permit from the Director of Labour. It pre- 
vented an employer who was not doing war work from bidding 
tradesmen away from war work without the sanction of the Mun- 
itions Department, which would not be easily obtained. But it did 
not effectively prevent competition among the many employers who 
had war contracts. The only curb in this case was the maximum 
rates of pay; but these related only to the normal working week 
of 44 hours. 

The new Department of Labour became the authority to issue 
the permits as from February 1941; and in May the regulations 
were further amended in an attempt to impose a greater degree of 
control, without steering too close to the wind of industrial con- 
scription. The position now is that employers who are engaged in 
munition manufacture must notify the Department before enga- 
ging any of the specified tradesmen or trainees, and furnishing such 
information as the Department requires. All employers, whether 
engaged in munition work or not, if they announce any vacancies 
for workers in the specified trades, must intimate that they will not 
consider applications from any person engaged on war work “unless 
such person is not actually employed in his usual trade or occup- 
ation”. The permit is still required by employers not engaged in 
munition work.’ 

It will be noticed that these provisions are designed to keep 
employees where they are needed, once they are there; but there 





* Statutory Rules, 1940, No. 128. The specified tradesmen were: electrical 
fitters and mechanics, forgers, instrument makers, machinists (engineering-first 
class), toolmakers, tradesmen in gun manufacture, and tradesman-fitters and/or 
turners. But the list has since been greatly enlarged; cf. Statutory Rules, 
1941, No. 151. 


* Statutory Rules, 1940, No. 206. 
* Statutory Rules, 1941, No. 151. 
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is no direct provision to transfer employees from non-essential 
industries to war work. There are of course incentives to the 
employees. Munition work is reasonably well paid and, with over- 
time, brings in a large weekly wage. There is also the patriotic 
appeal; and the prospect of exemption from compulsory military 
service. Indirect pressure can be exerted by imposing restrictions 
on production in non-essential industries, and displacing workers 
who will naturally turn to munition work, where openings are 
plentiful. Capital issues and building control, rationing of materials 
and petrol, and restrictions on imports have all contributed indirectly 
to the supply of labour for war work. There is no evidence that 
policy in these matters has been deliberately adjusted to produce 
this effect; other considerations have been uppermost. Nevertheless 
a more deliberate step in this direction appears to be imminent. A 
Minister has been appointed for the War Organisation of Industry 
(Mr. E. Spooner), and his Department is presumably to have power 
to undertake a policy of concentration of non-essential production, 
similar to that announced earlier this year by the British Board 
of Trade. Many political forces converge to discourage the Gov- 
ernment from any drastic action to release large numbers of 
workers from non-essential trades; but if the development of the 
war situation demands and justifies ruthless restriction, the admi- 


nistrative machinery will be to hand, at least in a rudimentary form. 


TRAINING AND DILUTION 


The wartime demand for labour cannot be satisfied, however, 
from existing resources of skilled tradesmen, however efficiently 
they may be mobilised. The total supply must be supplemented by 
the admission of semi-skilled workers to work previously reserved 
for skilled tradesmen, and by training additional skilled and semi- 
skilled workers by more rapid methods than the apprenticeship 
system. Restrictions on the employment of women and juniors 
must also be relaxed. These aspects of policy, which are closely 
related, have all been prominent in Australia’s war effort. 

It has already been mentioned that the Minister for Supply 
was empowered to make arrangements for the training of munition 
workers. This function passed to the Department of Munitions and 
subsequently to the new Department of Labour and National Ser- 
vice. It has been necessary to co-ordinate the training of munition 
workers with that of technicians for the Air Force and the Army, 
and to use not only the facilities available in the various technical 
schools and colleges maintained by the State Governments, but also 
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private workshops. During the period of training the trainees are 
paid the basic wage (the minimum wage for unskilled labour), and 
they must sign an agreement to serve, if required, for the period 
of the war. 

These conditions are laid down in the dilution agreements made 
between the Government, employers, and unions in certain trades, 
to provide for the employment of these trainees as “added” trades- 
men in occupations which can usually be entered only through the 
channel of apprenticeship. It was agreed that all propositions for 
dilution should be consolidated under one Commonwealth Govern- 
ment-controlled scheme ; and it is significant that the agreement, ac- 
cording to its title, deals with the temporary relaxation of existing 
customs to overcome difficulties due to shortage of tradesmen for 
war requirements. The provisions include some that are designed 
to protect “recognised” tradesmen who are already available. For 
instance, no tradesman is to be debarred on the ground of age or 
minor disability if the local committee (on which the unions are 
represented ) is satisfied that he can do the work. It was also provided 
that no skilled man or apprentice in the specified trades should be 
called up for the armed services unless his skill was to be “fully 
availed of’; and any skilled men already in the services who were 
not employed on tradesmen’s duties were to be discharged. It is only 
when, despite these measures, sufficient tradesmen are not available 
for war industries that applications are called for persons to be 
trained under this scheme. The local committee determines the period 
of training, after which the trainee must be paid full award wages 
for the work on which he is employed. Full records of trainees and 
“added” tradesmen are kept, and “no ‘recognised’ tradesman is to 
be discharged because of a reduction of work in his section while 
any of the ‘added’ tradesmen are employed within that section”. It 
is also provided that “when skilled labour becomes available, restora- 
tion of the pre-agreement practices will be made”.! The first 
agreement was with the Amalgamated Engineering Union; similar 
arrangements have since been made in a number of other trades. 
“Added” tradesmen may also be drawn from workers already 
employed in a factory who are not “recognised” tradesmen. Some 
unions, however, have continued to resist dilution, despite all safe- 
guards. 

Up to the end of November 1940, the number of persons trained 
or in training under the Commonwealth scheme was stated to be 
10,000; this figure included those being trained for tradesmen’s 
work in the services as well as munition workers. According to 








*Commonwealth Gasette, 8 July 1940. 
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a statement by the Prime Minister in May 1941, the training scheme 
had already turned out over 11,000 men and had “an annual train- 
ing capacity of 20,000: 10,000 for the services and 10,000 for 
munitions”. But the scheme is constantly expanding, and in June 
1941 it was announced that the Government’s latest plans would 
yield 40,000 trained men per annum. One difficulty has been the 
limited quantity of equipment, particularly of that required to 
train toolmakers. There has been some competition for the available 
machinery, as between the munition factories and the training 
schools. The Commonwealth Government has of course had to 
finance the extension of facilities in the technical schools controlled 
by the State Governments. 


FEMALE LABOUR 


Out of 3,000,000 “breadwinners”, there were about 700,000 
female workers in May 1941. In the past, various restrictions have 
been placed on the employment of women in factories, and fairly 
clear (though often arbitrary) lines have been drawn between men’s 
work and women’s work. For instance, in the manufacture of suit 
cases, the distinction depends on the size of the case; and among 
marine workers, a laundry steward and a laundry stewardess are 
presumed to be doing men’s and women’s work respectively. In gen- 
eral the Courts have prescribed lower rates of pay for women en- 
gaged on work recognised as women’s work; but when engaged on 
work recognised as men’s work, they must be paid, as a rule, at 
the same rates as men. 

The distinction between men’s and women’s work is difficult to 
maintain in trades where the processes are being mechanised and 
the tasks of the operatives simplified. Munition work provides 
many openings for female workers, and the growing scarcity of men 
has prepared the way for a great increase in the number of women. 
In March 1941 the Minister for Labour stated that there was as yet 
no evidence of any abnormal influx of women into men’s work, 
although increasing numbers would be required for munition work. 
While some publicists have been urging the replacement of men by 
women wherever possible, as a war measure, the trade unions have 
expressed considerable misgivings lest the war be made the occasion 
to substitute cheap female labour for male labour, to the profit of 
the employer. The metal trade employers have applied for a vari- 
ation of the award to permit the increased employment of women. 
Some union leaders have stated that they will not oppose the employ- 
ment of women if the latter are paid at the same rates as men. 
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Laspour EXCHANGES AND PLACEMENT 


The Munitions Department established its own employment 
bureau in Melbourne, despite the existence of labour exchanges 
administered by the Victorian State Government. Although all the 
States maintain labour exchanges, the systems are diverse, and in 
no State can it be claimed that more than a fraction of the workers 
or employers rely on the exchanges to any considerable extent. 
Before the depression the exchanges were concerned mostly with 
engaging men for public works, and during the depression they 
became, in most States, depots for the distribution of relief. Al- 
though some States have attempted to improve their exchanges in 
recent years, with a view to attracting both employers and skilled 
workers, it was apparently the view of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment that the recruitment of labour for munitions, largely from 
workers already in employment, could not be satisfactorily handled 
by these State labour exchanges. 

The new Commonwealth Department of Labour has taken over 
the employment bureau from the Department of Munitions, and is 
establishing an employment service. Suggestions that it should dele- 
gate this function to the State Departments of Labour have not been 
adopted by the Commonwealth; and the fear has been expressed 
that the Commonwealth may proceed to duplicate existing machinery 
by establishing employment bureaux in each State. However, the 
Commonwealth’s employment service is still in its early stages of 
development, and it is not yet clear just what placement machinery 
will be established. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 


In the larger industrial centres there is every evidence that the 
war has brought increased prosperity to the workers. Unemploy- 
ment has fallen to a very low level, and many additional workers 
who do not normally seek paid employment have been absorbed 
into industry. According to official estimates the number in employ- 
ment in August 1939 was 2,125,000, and in May 1941, 2,278,000. 
These figures exclude members of the defence services. Employment 
in Government munition factories expanded over this period from 
12,000 to 52,000; but this is no measure of the numbers engaged in 
war production, since many contracts have been awarded to private 
factories. Employees in private factories have increased from 
534,000 to 605,000 since the outbreak of war. According to figures 
collected from trade unions with a total membership embracing 
from 20 to 25 per cent. of wage earners, unemployment fell from 
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10.2 per cent. in August 1939 to 3.6 per cent. in May 1941. The 
Commonwealth Statistician estimates that “exclusive of those un- 
employed through sickness, accident, etc., the proportion of 
unemployment to total wage earners was 9.3 per cent. in July 
1939, and approximately 3.2 in May 1941. Of the latter a consider- 
able part consisted of unskilled workers, seasonal workers temporar- 
ily idle, and some who were not readily employable at any work.”? 
The former percentage represents about 243,000 workers, and the 
latter presumably about 80,000, of whom 48,000 were registered as 
unemployed. The incidence of unemployment appears to be greatest 
in New South Wales. 

The high level of employment has been reflected in pressure for 
wage increases. Throughout Australia minimum wages in many 
occupations are determined by the awards of the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court or various State tribunals. The general principle 
is to fix a basic rate for unskilled labour, and margins above this 
basic wage for various skilled occupations. The basic wage is adjus- 
ted automatically (that is, without any application to the tribunal) 
to take account of variations in the cost of living; and, with con- 
stant margins for skill, these adjustments in the basic wage bring 
automatic adjustments in the minimum wages for skilled workers. 
Of course competition among employers may drive the ruling wage 
rate in any occupation above the minimum fixed by the award. The 
only statistics of wage rates in Australia refer to the award rates, 
and probably understate the actual level of wages in busy times. 

In most occupations these cost-of-living adjustments are made 
quarterly; in a diminishing number of trades the interval is six 
months, and in a few cases twelve months. Owing to the time 
required to prepare the cost-of-living index number, the adjust- 
ments to any variation in the cost of living in the quarter ending, 
say, 30 September, are not made until the month of December. 
In December 1939, as a consequence of a slight fall in the index 
number for the pre-war quarter, the basic wage fell by one shilling 
a week, although prices were, by this time, rising. This aroused 
considerable comment, and arrangements were made for expediting 
the issue of the index number, so that adjustments might in future 
be made a month earlier. It may be remembered that in 1921 the 
Court had added 3 shillings to the basic wage, to offset the lag in 
wages behind prices; but this allowance was abolished in 1934, the 
trend of prices having been downward since 1921. Since the out- 
break of war the cost-of-living index number has risen by about 
8.9 per cent.; and the basic wage (average for six capital cities) 





*CoMMONWEALTH STATISTICIAN: Press release, 24 July 1941. 
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from 79 shillings in September 1939 to 87 shillings as from August 
1941. 

In December 1939 the unions applied to the Commonwealth 
Court for an increase in the basic wage of 14 per cent., the existing 
method of adjustment for cost-of-living variations to be continued. 
(The form of the application was to the effect that when the index 
number stood at 1000, the basic wage should be 100 shillings, 
instead of 81 shillings plus the prosperity loading of 6 shillings in 
most States.) The grounds of the application were the increased 
prosperity of industry, the failure of wages to share in the past 
increase in national income, and the inadequacy of the existing wage 
to support a family of five persons. In view of the uncertainty 
induced by war conditions, the Court did not begin hearing the case 
until August 1940. The employers, in opposition to the application, 
argued not only that the unions exaggerated the degree of industrial 
prosperity, but also that the war effort required a contraction of 
consumption and not an increase. 

Between the closing of the case in December 1940 and the 
announcement of the Court’s judgement in February 1941, the 
Commonwealth Government decided to introduce a system of child 
endowment for all dependent children in excess of one. In its 
judgement the Court welcomed this measure, for, said the Chief 
Judge, “I regard the present basic wage as adequate for a family 
unit of three, but think it offers only a meagre existence for a 
family unit of four. When the unit gets beyond four, hardship is 
often experienced.” But the Court could not, he said, take the 
announced intentions of the Government into account in judging 
the claim before it. Nevertheless, in view of the conditions produced 
by the war, the Court decided not to grant the application, but that 
it should stand over for further consideration after 30 June 1941. 
“Tt is self-evident”, said the Chief Judge, “that under prevailing 
war conditions the real struggle in the near future will be to maintain, 
not to raise, existing standards, and to hold on to the present auto- 
matic adjustment of wages to increased cost of living”. That the 
Court had made a careful study of the problem, but felt some doubts 
as to the appropriate wages policy in wartime, is evident from the 
statements of the judges. The following extract from Judge Piper’s 
judgement, concurring with the Chief Judge, is worth reproducing: 


Every economist who has given evidence or to whose opinions our 
attention has been directed has stressed the fact that in time of war the 
consumption of goods which make up the standard of living must be reduced, 
and has urged that with the calls which must necessarily be made by the 
Government upon the resources of this country for defence purposes the 
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industry of this country, even by using all available labour, cannot produce the 
quantity of civilian goods which the people would normally require. They 
submit that this means that even without wage increases prices will rise unless 
rigorously controlled and also that, if wages be increased and the goods do 
not exist upon which to spend the money, then prices are sure to rise not- 
withstanding price control, as the public in their desire for goods will be 
prepared to pay more for them. During the argument I asked whether it could 
not be assumed that a wage earner would save rather than spend, but all, 
including the union advocates, appeared to agree that, taking the mass of 
wage earners, this assumption could not be made. The judgements of this 
Court in the past have assumed that he would not save and I must therefore 
leave that aspect out of consideration. The economists further point out that 
the effect of a basic wage increase will not only keep up the demand for 
consumable goods and therefore interfere with the diversion of the resources 
of the country to the war effort, but that, with the consequent rise in prices, 
it may produce a serious state of inflation with its dangers of disaster for the 
wage earner . . . When the applications come before the Court again I think 
that either the parties or the Court should obtain evidence from the Price 
Controller and also from some independent person or persons as to how far 
the danger of inflation is a real one and as to how far Australia can produce 
the wage earner’s requirements without interference with the war effort. The 
Unions have not dealt at all fully with these problems in their presentation of 
the case but that is not in my opinion a sufficient reason why the Court should 
not. in its consideration of this very important question, obtain the evidence for 
itself. Personally I feel that if the condition of industry justifies an increase in 
the basic wage, I shall require some practical evidence that the economic 
dangers feared by some economists as likely to arise out of such increase 
are in effect real dangers and constitute a sufficient ground for withholding 
the increase. 


Many applications have also been made to the Commonwealth 
and State tribunals for special “war loadings”, usually 3 or 6 
shillings per week. The practice began in the metal trades, where 
the employers agreed to wage increases, provided that the increases 
were not merged into the margin for skill, but were shown separately 
as a special “loading”. These loadings were also embodied in the 
National Security (Employment) Regulations as the maximum 
payable over the standard rate for specified tradesmen in war indus- 
tries. The Commonwealth Court has granted similar loadings in a 
number of trades, as an offset to the special stress involved in work 
on war contracts. There has naturally been a movement to seek 
similar increases in all trades; but the Court has affirmed that it has 
no intention of making the loading general. Each case is considered 
on its merits. The New South Wales Industrial Commission, in 
June 1941, also refused to grant a general war loading to employees 
working under State awards, but announced that applications would 
be dealt with separately. 
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CHILD ENDOWMENT 


Two sectional systems of child endowment were in existence 
prior to the institution of the Commonwealth scheme referred to 
above. The State of New South Wales provided, out of general 
revenue, 5 shillings per week for each dependent child under sixteen 
years of age, but imposed an income limit of the basic wage plus 5 
shillings per child per week.1 There was also a scheme in the Com- 
monwealth public service, financed by contributions from members 
of the service. The Commonwealth Government had considered 
child endowment in the past, and a Royal Commission had reported 
in 1928. The majority of the Commissioners were opposed to the 
proposal, chiefly on grounds of cost. Child endowment has been 
for some years a plank in the Labour Party’s platform, but was 
not proposed by the Government Parties at the last election. Some 
surprise was therefore occasioned by the introduction of such legis- 
lation in wartime, and the Bill was finally passed in the face of 
opposition from some of the Government’s supporters. 

An allowance of 5 shillings per week is paid, since 1 July 1941, 
to the mother, with respect to each dependent child but one.? The 
exclusion of the first child was attributed to the huge additional cost 
which its inclusion would entail. Endowment will be paid for about 
1,000,000 children out of 1,830,000. No income limit is imposed, 
but it is proposed to abolish the concessional deduction, which has 
been allowed for income-tax purposes, in respect of all children 
eligible for the allowance. This will prevent the well-to-do from 
benefiting from the scheme, for with a maximum income-tax rate of 
10 shillings in the £ in 1940-41, the deduction for a child was worth 
£25 per annum to taxpayers with large incomes. At the same time, 
by avoiding any income limit to the payment of endowment, the 
Government has greatly simplified the administration of the scheme. 
Endowment will even be paid in respect of children of soldiers, who 
are already receiving allowances on this account.® 





*Some information on the working of the New South Wales scheme was 
given by Claire Horrner: “Recent Developments in Compulsory Systems of 
Family Allowances”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XLI, No. 4, Apr. 
1940, pp. 337 et seq. [Ep.]. 

* The significance of this rate may be gauged by reference to the fact that 
at the latest date for which information is available the average weekly wage 
in Australia for a full week’s work was 98s. (weighted average for all 
workers in all industrial groups at 31 December 1940: Quarterly Summary of 
Australian Statistics, Mar. 1941, p. 59) [Ep.]. 

* At the end of July it was announced that claims had already been received 
in respect of an average of two children in each of 440,921 families. Benefit 
to the amount of £900,000 was paid on 29 July (Sydney Morning Herald, 
30 July 1941) [Eb.]. 
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The scheme will be financed, to the extent of two-thirds, out of 
the proceeds of a special payroll tax of 2% per cert., to be paid by 
all employers with a weekly wages bill of £20 or over. For the rest, 
the Government will draw on consolidated revenue. It was stated 
that about two-thirds of the payments would in fact be made to wage 
earners ; and it was argued that, as an adjunct to the wages system, 
the cost of these payments might well be borne by employers. The 
chief reason for adopting the payroll tax, however, appears to be the 
difficulty of raising additional revenue by other means. The total 
cost is estimated to be £13,000,000 per annum. 

The Minister claimed that the scheme was based on a careful 
study of various systems of family allowances, and mentioned the 
International Survey of Social Services, prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, as a principal source of reference. He 
described the proposal as “one of the few measures of social progress 
that it is possible to introduce in time of war”, and asked Parliament 
“to regard it as a foretaste and pledge of the full reconstruction that 
will be possible when we can again turn our surplus productive 
forces to the purposes of peace”.? 

Some critics have expressed misgivings lest the payroll tax be 
passed on to the wage earner through higher prices. The onus of 


deciding whether this shall be permitted has been placed on the 
Prices Commission. 


Price CoNTROL 


Reference has already been made to the adjustment of the basic 
wage to changes in the cost of living. But not all workers benefit 
from such regular adjustments, and an inflation of prices usually 
operates to reduce real earnings. In any case the animus against 
“war profiteers” is so strong that this alone required that some 
attempt be made to control prices. The Prices Commission was 
therefore established in the first weeks of the war, and an elaborate 
organisation with deputy commissioners and advisory committees 
in each State was set up. 

Following Russian and German experiments, some theorists have 
suggested that price control might be developed into an instrument 
to direct labour and other resources where they are most required 
in wartime. For instance, prices of commodities unaffected by war 
conditions might be reduced in order to attract consumers away 
from commodities requiring the use of resources to which the war 
programme has a prior claim: In Australia, however, any essays 





* Parliamentary Debates, 5 Apr. 1941, pp. 338-339. 
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in this direction have been secondary to the main objective of 
preventing profiteering. The general principle has been to allow 
prices to vary by as much as is necessary to keep pre-war profit 
margins more or less intact, except in cases where it is shown that 
pre-war profits were abnormally high, or depressed by cut-throat 
competition. 

Over a considerable range of business this principle has been 
applied through a self-controlled method, known as “averaging”. 
For instance, wholesalers and importers who are buying from time 
to time will have in stock, at any moment, goods acquired at various 
prices. They are required by the Prices Commission to average the 
cost of all these goods, according to the various prices paid, and to 
fix their selling price by adding their customary profit margin to 
the average cost. The result is that at any particular time a dealer 
has a definite selling price for the goods in stock; and as replace- 
ment costs rise, the selling price rises, but more gradually than if the 
whole of the stock were revalued at replacement cost. Retailers are 
generally required to sell at cost price plus their usual (pre-war) 
margin, but permission is sometimes given to adopt averaging. here 
too. 

Many commodities do not lend themselves to the averaging 
system, and in these cases the Commission fixes the actual selling 
price, if this is considered necessary. Even where averaging is 
applied, the Commission often has to investigate profit margins, 
and sometimes orders a change in this respect. In general, it is the 
policy of the Commission to exercise a general supervision over 
profits and prices, and only to use its powers to fix prices when this 
informal control is not effective. In cases where individual traders 
disobey the orders of the Commission, they may be prosecuted ; and 
a few convictions have been obtained. Where a firm adopts a 
recalcitrant attitude, the Commission may play its trump card, which 
is to “declare” all goods sold by the firm in question, and to require 
the firm to reduce all its selling prices by any prescribed percentage. 

On the whole it would appear that petty profiteering is much less 
frequent under this system than was the case in 1914-1918. But the 
Commission allows manufacturers and traders to pass on genuine 
increases in cost where the profit margin is not already sufficient 
to absorb them. This applies to wage increases and the new payroll 
tax, although employers have been warned that they must obtain 
explicit permission before passing the latter on in higher prices. 
It is apparent that, under this system, some rise in the cost of living 
is likely as a result of the factors which make for higher costs of 
production and trading in wartime. Indeed the Commission regards 
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some rise in prices as inevitable, and concentrates on preventing 
businessmen from raising prices by unjustified amounts. The cost- 
of-living index number (including house rent) has risen from 898 
in the September quarter of 1939 to 975 in the March quarter of 
1941. Wholesale prices have risen by about 15 per cent. since the 
outbreak of war.? 

In any evaluation of the work of the Commission it must be 
remembered that many prices of exportable produce are fixed not 
by the Commission but by agreements between the Australian and 
British Governments or by the various commodity boards which 
are charged with the marketing of primary products. House rents 
are not controlled by the Commission, but fair rents courts have 
been established under National Security Regulations. The index 
number of rents has risen from 905 in the September quarter of 
1939 to 913 in the March quarter of 1941. 


HovusING AND WELFARE WORK 


Changes in industry have caused an acute housing shortage in 
some centres, and the construction of factories and military camps 
has made heavy calls on the building trades. Various plans have 
been announced to meet this position, either by the adjustment of 
State housing schemes to fit in with the development of munitions 
production or, in some districts, by Commonweaith action to con- 
struct low-cost houses. Munition workers are specially protected 
against eviction. It cannot be said, however, that there is anything 
like a co-ordinated housing policy for the whole country; and it 
is too early to appraise the steps that are being taken to deal with 
the most urgent cases of overcrowding due to war conditions.” 

The Government has also taken some interest in welfare work. 
A welfare section was established in the Department of Munitions, 
and the new Department of Labour contains an Industrial Welfare 
Division. Whereas the former confines its attention to the Govern- 
ment’s own employees, the latter is concerned with the promotion of 
welfare schemes generally. One matter which is now receiving 
attention is the establishment of facilities for training industrial 
welfare workers. While departments of social training have recently 
been developed in Sydney and Melbourne Universities, further prov- 
ision is required for the specialised work of industrial welfare. 





*A full explanation of the Commission’s methods, by the Prices Commis- 
sioner, Professor D. B. Coptann, will be found in Price Control under the 
National Security Act, 1939-40 (Government Printer, Canberra, 1940). 

*For a general discussion, see R. MENDELSOHN: “Australian Housing 
“—— War and Post War”, in Economic Record (Melbourne), June 1941, 
p. 57. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


In recent years before the war the number of working days 
lost through industrial disputes varied from about 500,000 to 
1,300,000 per annum, the average from 1935 to 1939 being 666,000. 
In 1940, however, the number rose to 1,507,000 days; and according 
to a statement by the Minister for the Army, this number was 
exceeded in the first half of 1941.1 This is universally deplored as 
a great drag on the nation’s war effort. In public discussions of 
industrial unrest, however, it is not usually remembered that the 
annual loss by sickness and accident is over 11,000,000 working days 
per annum, and from unemployment must still be over 18,000,000 
working days (with unemployment at only 3.2 per cent). It must be 
admitted, however, that days lost in munitions industries may mean 
the difference between defeat and victory; and much of the public 
indignation over industrial disputes relates not so much to the magni- 
tude of the loss involved as to the belief that these interruptions to 
production are not necessary. They are often ascribed to disloyal 
agitators rather than to legitimate grievances of the men involved. 

Machinery for the settlement of disputes by arbitration or 
conciliation has long been a prominent feature of the Australian 
industrial scene. Among the various tribunals the dominant position 
has come to be assumed by the Commonwealth Arbitration Court. 
But the scope of the Court has always been restricted by the 
constitutional limitation of the Commonwealth’s industrial powers to 
inter-State disputes. In an effort to secure a speedy adjustment of 
genuine grievances, the Government has used its special war powers 
to remove every obvious limitation on the scope and procedure of 
the Court. As a result of the National Security (Industrial Peace) 
Regulations issued in December 1940?, the Court now has juris- 
diction over any dispute, whether it is inter-State or not, and may 
also deal with any matter “likely to lead to industrial unrest”. The 
awards of the Court may now be made binding on any specified 
range of workers or employers, and not merely on the parties to a 
dispute. Additional conciliation commissioners have been appointed, 
who can enquire into any industrial matter related to an impending 
dispute, and call a compulsory conference of the parties or appoint 
representatives of the employers and employees to assist him in his 
investigations. Boards of reference may be established for particular 
industries, with such powers as the Court directs. It is apparent that 
the Government, with the Advisory War Council, considered all 
the obstacles to the effective working of the system and swept them 


* Mercury (Hobart), 6 Aug. 1941. 
* Statutory Rules, 1940, No. 290. 
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aside—until six months after the war, when the Government’s 
special war powers, in the normal course, will lapse. 

The most important dispute in 1940 was that in the coal mining 
industry. This was a continuation of the troubles which had led to a 
strike in 1938, and to further claims by the workers in 1939. The 
unions then demanded a five-day week of six hours per day for all 
coal and shale employees; and were dissatisfied with the interim 
award made by the Court, namely, that the working week for under- 
ground workers should be 40 hours (actual working time 3714), and 
for surface workers 44 hours per week. It was this distinction which 
aroused much resentment among the men; the 30-hour week is a 
distant goal rather than an immediate objective. The unions deman- 
ded the establishment of a special tribunal for the coal industry, to 
take the matter out of the hands of the Court. There followed a 
strike which lasted several weeks. After the men finally returned 
to work the Court made a new award with some slight increases in 
wages, and the annual leave period was increased from ten to eleven 
days for surface hands, thus giving a clear fortnight of holidays per 
annum.! The number of district boards of reference (which had been 
set up under the Court in 1939) was increased. In February 1941, 
the Government established a Central Reference Board, and placed 
the local reference boards under the general direction of the Central 
Board. This gave the industry its separate tribunal, although the 
Chairman of the Central Reference Board is a judge of the 
Arbitration Court. The other members of the Board represent 
employers and employees in the industry. 

There has continued to be considerable unrest in the coal indus- 
try. Indeed the changes in the whole arbitration and conciliation 
system, while obviously designed to improve the system, cannot be 
said to have achieved the more fundamental purpose of preventing 
stoppages in industry. The temptation to workers to exploit a 
situation in which, for the first time in many years, there is a 
shortage of labour is strong; and the fact that Australia has so far 
been spared any experience of enemy action on her own soil prevents 
a full appreciation of the personal dangers which workers may 
indirectly bring into their own daily lives by interrupting war 
production. At the same time, the present industrial difficulties must 
be regarded as the harvest of a system in which labour has long 
been relegated to an inferior status, and has had to make the most 
of the rare occasions on which its bargaining position has been tem- 
porarily strong. 





; * Underground workers do ten shifts per fortnight, and surface workers 
eleven. 
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Post-War PLANS 


The dilution agreements, it will be remembered, contained provi- 
sions designed to safeguard the priority of “recognised” tradesmen 
over “added” tradesmen where employment is concerned, and 
promising the restoration of pre-agreement practices when the 
shortage of labour was past. The unions were not prepared to 
ignore post-war problems in planning for war needs. Incidentally 
these safeguards for “recognised” tradesmen may create a special 
post-war problem: what to do with the “added” tradesmen when 
they are no longer needed in war industries. Returned soldiers can 
be promised preference in employment; but these munition workers 
will see “recognised” tradesmen preferred to them in the trades 
that they have taken up to assist the war effort. 

To protect persons who have to leave civilian employment for 
service with the armed forces, at home or abroad, the Government 
made the National Security (Reinstatement in Civil Employment) 
Regulations in December 1939.1 These regulations specify that an 
employer must provide a position if the returned employee makes 
application within one month of terminating his war service. The 
position must not be inferior to that occupied before the employee 
enlisted or was called up. Before long the question arose as to the 
rights of an employee who replaced another employee who was on 
war service, and then subsequently enlisted himself. The regulations 
were accordingly amended to relieve the employer of any obligation 
towards such substitute employees; and also towards any employee 
who had not been with him for at least a month prior to beginning 
his war service, or who had at any time been convicted of a criminal 
offence. Apart from this, the only loophole for the employer is 
when it is “not reasonably practicable to reinstate” the employee. 

Special arrangements were made to protect apprentices engaged 
on war service. When an apprentice is absent on war service for 
more than a week, his contract of apprenticeship is suspended. If 
he returns after not more than four months, the contract is auto- 
matically revived. If the absence is longer than four months, 
application must be made to an apprenticeship authority, which must 
consider any objection from the employer on the ground that he no 
longer has “the facilities for the proper training of the apprentice”. 
The contract may then be revived, or transferred to another em- 
ployer, or, if no satisfactory arrangement can be made by the 





* Statutory Rules, 1939, No. 176. 


* Statutory Rules, 1940, No. 104; in lieu of a more limited provision in 
1939, No. 176. 
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apprenticship authority, the contract may be cancelled. If no appli- 
cation is made within two months after completion of war service, 
the contract may similarly be cancelled. Apprentices who obtain 
trade instruction in the armed forces may count this as part of their 
term of apprenticeship; otherwise the full term must be completed 
after their return. The apprentices who serve with the forces are 
also granted priority over apprentices taken on during their absence, 
but the number of apprentices permitted to any employer may be 
modified to protect the interests of those engaged during the absence 
of others on war service. 

Since the war of 1914-1918 the Commonwealth and States have 
all, some by legislation and some by administrative policy, given 
preference to returned soldiers when making appointments to the 
civil service. The “returned soldiers’” associations have pressed for 
similar concessions to those who go overseas in the present war, and 
it appears probable that this policy will be adopted. In view of the 
changed conditions of warfare, the problem is extremely compli- 
cated; and if war comes to Australian soil, preference to soldiers 
will be difficult to justify. 

These problems, however, dwindle in significance when viewed 
in the full perspective of the adjustments which will be necessary in 
Australian economic life after the war. The Government has 
recognised the need for advance study of reconstruction problems 
and has instituted a Reconstruction Division within the Department 
of Labour. There is also a Commonwealth Inter-Departmental 
Advisory Committee with representatives of most Departments ; and 
several of the State Governments have established committees to 
examine post-war problems from the State viewpoint. Plans are 
being made for the Universities to undertake research into selected 
problems associated with reconstruction; and the Australian Broad- 
casting Commission is featuring a regular series of talks and 
discussions. Meanwhile, the Repatriation Department is dealing with 
those men who are already beginning to trickle back from Egypt; 
and the Army proposes to develop educational services with a view 
to assisting the Repatriation Department in retraining men for 
civilian pursuits. While there does not yet appear to be any syste- 
matic plan for reconstruction, or even any clear conception of the 
problems which will emerge after the war, the public and Govern- 
ment are at least conscious that there are problems which must be 


considered before peace is upon us. 

















INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


A RatIFICATION BY IRAQ 


The formal ratification by Iraq of the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Occupational Diseases) Convention (Revised) 1934 (No. 42), was 
registered with the Secretariat of the League of Nations on 25 
July 1941. 


This is the fifth ratification to be registered by Iraq, and brings 
the total number of countries that have ratified this Convention 
to fourteen. 


SOCIAL POLICY 


Tue British GOVERNMENT AND LABOUR PROBLEMS 


Wartime Waces Poticy 


In an important recent statement on price stabilisation and 
industrial policy, the British Government, while recognising that the 
increases in wage rates so far have been reasonable and that the 
existing joint machinery for wage negotiations has operated suc- 
cessfully and has enabled industrial peace to be maintained, stresses 
the necessity of bearing in mind that “the (Government’s) policy 
of price stabilisation will be made impossible and increases of wage 
rates will defeat their own object unless such increases are regulated 
in a manner that makes it possible to keep prices and inflationary 
tendencies under control’. The statement, which was issued in 
the form of a White Paper, has been the subject of comment by the 
General Council of the Trades Union Congress. 





1 Statement by His Majesty’s Government on Price Stabilisation and Industrial 
Policy, dated July 1941 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1941, Cmd. 6294). 





SOCIAL POLICY 


Price Stabilisation. 


In an explanation of the Government’s policy of stabilising prices, the 
White Paper points out that shipping difficulties and the diversion of man- 
power, machinery, and factory space to the production of war materials have 
greatly reduced the supply of goods for civilian consumption. Consequently, 
“not only must luxuries be cut out, but also there must be a reduction in the 
consumption of goods which in peace-time had almost come to be regarded 
as mecessaries”. The White Paper continues: 


This curtailment is inevitable whatever money wages, salaries, or pro- 
fits are paid out. Increases in wages or other incomes would not make 
more goods available. Such increases would not raise the general standard 
of living; they would merely tend to send up prices and to denude the 
shops, making it difficult to secure a fair distribution of the limited 
supply of goods. Those with the least amount of money or least able 
to spend time in shopping and standing in queues would suffer most. 

The beginning of the “vicious spiral” of inflation is found in increased 
prices; these force a demand for increased wages which is generally fol- 
lowed by a further increase in prices and so on, indefinitely. 


Inflation “by creating insecurity and confusion ... would impede the 
nation’s productive effort, give great opportunities to the profiteer, and impose 
hardship on those who were not lucky enough to secure a share in the general 
advance of monye incomes. People in receipt of old-age pensions, insurance 
ogy or small fixed incomes would be able to buy less of the necessaries 
of life.” 

During the year 1941-42 people’s incomes, after the deduction of taxation 
and saving at current levels, would, it was estimated, exceed by £500 million 
the value of goods available for purchase. To prevent this excess of spend- 
able money from leading to a rise in the prices of necessaries, and to bring 
about an equitable distribution of the limited available supplies of consumers’ 


goods, severe additional direct taxes have been imposed, foodstuffs and cloth- 
ing are being rationed, and the policy of price control has been extended 
through direct price fixing and the grant of subsidies. The policy of price 
stabilisation is designed to prevent any further rise in the cost-of-living index 
number apart from minor seasonal changes, and it is the Government's hope 
thus to “create conditions which will enable the wages situation to be held 
about where it now is”. 


Wage Policy. 


According to the White Paper: “It is incumbent on employers and trade 
unions, with all the help the Government can give them, to do their best to 
prevent the costs of production from rising, from whatever cause. A special 
responsibility falls upon managements to eliminate waste and to see that the 
organisation of work is such as to make the most effective and economic use 
of plant capacity.” 


It is regarded as the duty of both sides in industry to consider to- 
gether all possible means of preventing the rise of costs of production and 
so to obviate the rise of prices which is the initial step in the inflationary 
process. The use of the experience and knowledge of workpeople is not 
less necessary than the application of managerial training and experience, 
and the maintenance of wages and employers’ remuneration at a reason- 
able level should be achieved as far as possible by improvement in the 
efficiency of production by the joint efforts of employers and workpeople. 
At the same time there may, consistently with these considerations, be 
proper grounds for adjustment of wages in certain cases, particularly among 
comparatively low paid grades and categories of workers, or for adjust- 
ment owing to changes in the form, method or volume of production. 

It is the traditional and well-tried practice of the principal industries 
to regulate wages through their joint voluntary machinery for wage nego- 
tiation. On the recommendation of the representatives of the Trades 
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Union Congress General Council and the British Employers’ Confeder- 
ation on the Joint Consultative Committee and the National Joint Advisory 
Council, the Government decided to entrust the responsibility for wage 
regulation in wartime (save where machinery for statutory wage-fixing 
already existed) to the industrial joint machinery, subject only to the 
Conditions of Employment and National Arbitration Order, which was 
made with the concurrence of the Joint Consultative Committee and the 
National Joint Advisory Council and which provides for the more effec- 
tive enforcement of agreed rates of wages, the reference of unsettled claims 
to arbitration, and the prohibition of strikes and lock-outs. 

Since the outbreak of war, the existing joint voluntary machinery for 
wage negotiations has operated successfully. Increases in wage-rates have 
been reasonable’; the authority of the unions in the day-to-day adjustment 
of wages and conditions has been maintained; the freedom of opportunity 
to make claims and to have them discussed has enabled industrial peace 
to be maintained. 

The policy of the Government, therefore, is to avoid modification of 
the machinery for wage negotiations and to continue to leave the various 
voluntary organisations and wage tribunals free to reach their decisions in 
accordance with their estimate of the relevant facts. These will no doubt 
pay due regard to cases where there are special grounds for adjustment 
such as those referred to (above). If there were to be further increases 
in the cost of living, this would need to be taken properly into account; 
but it is the object of the policy of price stabilisation to prevent such 
increases from arising, or at least to keep them within small dimensions, 
and the success of this policy will be dependent on the extent to which 
it achieves this object. It will therefore be necessary to bear in mind, 
particularly when dealing with general wage applications, that the policy 
of price stabilisation will be made impossible and increases of wage rates 
will defeat their own object unless such increases are regulated in a 
manner that makes it possible to keep prices and inflationary tendencies 
under control. 


Trade Union Comment. 


A comment on the White Paper was issued on 22 July 1941 on behalf of 
the Trades Union Congress by Sir Walter Citrine, in the form of a memo- 
randum drawn up by the General Council of the Trades Union Congress after 
an interview on 2 July with the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Minister 
of Labour, at which a statement almost identical with the White Paper was 
discussed. Sir Walter Citrine “welcomed the evidence afforded by the White 
Paper that the Government recognised that the established machinery of wage 
negotiation had worked successfully and should be maintained unfettered during 
the war period and that the unions had made no attempt to expioit the war 
situation in the interests of their members”; and he noted that certain changes 
had been made in the original statement to meet criticisms advanced by the 
General Council. He added, however, that there was nothing in the White 
Paper which modified the view of the General Council on the issues of policy 
discussed. This view is expressed as follows in the memorandum: 


The effect of such a statement” would in the judgement of the General 
Council be such as to induce employers to refuse to grant advances of 
wages, and to remit these to arbitration. Arbitrators, and particularly such 
bodies as the National Arbitration Tribunal and the Industrial Court, 
would be bound to take note of such a pronouncement. Having regard 
to the passage in the proposed statement that, “the maintenance of wages 
and employers’ remuneration at a reasonable level should be achieved as 
far as possible by improvement in the efficiency of production by the joint 





1 According to a statement by the Minister of Labour, average weekly full-time rater 
of wages are estimated to have risen about 20 per cent. between 1 Sept. 1939 


and 1 June 1941; while over the same period the cost of living rose 29 per cent. (Parlia- 
mentary Debates, House of Commons, 26 June 1941, col. 1080). 

2The statement referred to is that quoted at the beginning of the foregoing sum- 
mary of the White Paper. 
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efforts of employers and workpeople”, arbitration proceedings would be 
seriously prejudiced, applicants would be required to show that output had 
actually increased, or that a commensurately greater output would result 
from an increase in wages. 


The Memorandum recalls that in the second year of the war 1914-1918 an 
attempt to prevent advances in wages had to be abandoned, and adds that the 
arguments which prevailed then have the same validity now. It goes on to 
refer to the developments which have taken place in the direction of control- 
ling profits, stimulating increased saving, and checking rises in the cost of 
living through controlling the selling prices of essential commodities by rationing 
these articles so as to ensure equality of distribution, and by the Exchequer 
bearing the increased cost at the source. 


The General Council, says the Memorandum, welcomes the develop- 
ments which have taken place in these matters, and believes that by their 
extension and fuller application the dangers of inflation can be avoided 
without the necessity for interfering with the adjustment of wages, whicl), 
on the Minister’s own showing, has worked admirably during the present 
war. Any attempt to interfere with that system would undoubtedly cause 
undesirable repercussions and would seriously impair national unity and 
the prosecution of the war effort. 


Decision To Appornt LABour ADVISERS IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


Mr. Anthony Eden, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
stated in reply to a question in the House of Commons on 11 June 
1941 that the British Government had decided to introduce a series 
of reforms which would result in the creation of one combined 
Foreign Service, embracing the Foreign Office and the diplomatic 
and consular services. “The proposed reforms”, he added, “include 


provision for ensuring to Heads of our Missions expert advice on 
commercial and financial, as well as on military matters, and on 
social and labour questions.” 


Asked in a supplementary question whether, in connection with the ap- 
pointment of commercial attachés and commercial counsellors, he would take 
care to select persons having trade and industrial experience, Mr. Eden replied: 
“Yes, that is what I had in mind both in respect of those advisers and labour 
advisers.”* 


RECENT ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES IN INDIA 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


It was recently announced that the Governor-General of India 
had decided to enlarge the Executive Ccuncil in order to meet the 
increased pressure of work due to the war, and also to establish a 
National Defence Council “in pursuance of the desire of his 
Majesty’s Government to associate Indian non-official opinion as 
fully as possible with the prosecution of the war”. 

The number of members of the Executive Council has been raised from 
seven to twelve, and among the changes are the institution of separate port- 
folios of Labour, Supply, and Indians Overseas. Sir Firoz Khan Noon, who 
has been for the past five years High Commissioner for India in the United 
Kingdom and has been actively associated during that time with the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation as a member of the Governing Body and as a 
delegate of the Government of India at the Conference, has been appointed 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 11 June 1941, cols. 165-6. 
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Member for Labour, and Sir Hormusji P. Mody, Indian Employers’ Delegate 
to the Twenty-third Session (1937) of the Conference, Member for Supply. 

The National Defence Council consists of about thirty members drawn 
from all parts of the country, the Provinces as well as the States, and includes 
representatives of commerce, industry, and labour. It will be advisory in 
character, meeting in camera for a few days in each alternate month under the 
chairmanship of the Viceroy, or, in his absence, of the Vice-President of the 
Executive Council.* aa 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE TO CONSIDER Post-War 
INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


Theappointment of an inter-departmental committee to consider 
problems of post-war industrial reconstruction was announced in a 
press note issued on 6 June 1941 by the Commerce Department of 


India.’ 

After recalling the difficulties that had to be dealt with at the end of the 
last war, the note stated that an equally great but more abrupt dislocation of 
conditions was to be expected when peace returned. Industries that were now 
being developed as rapidly and extensively as possible would then no longer 
be actively engaged upon urgent war contracts; labour that had been employed 
in those industries would become redundant; and stocks of materials and fin- 
ished articles prepared for war uses would become surplus and their disposal 
would have to be arranged. Although the details of these problems could not 
at present be accurately forecast, their broad outline was plainly visible, and the 
Government had come to the conclusion that it was not too soon to begin to 
survey them while there was yet time for it without incurring the peril attend- 
ant on hasty improvisation, so that the plans might be ready for the anticipated 
emergency. 

The Government had accordingly decided to appoint a Reconstruction Com- 
mittee, to be presided over by the Member for Commerce of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and to consist, in addition, of the Economic Adviser as well 
as representatives of the Railway Board and the Finance, Commerce, Defence, 
Education. Health, and Lands, Labour, and Supply Departments. 

This Committee would, it was expected, arrange for the bulk of its de- 
tailed work to be done by sub-committees appointed to deal with various prob- 
lems, and its main functions would therefore be to direct and co-ordinate the 
work of the sub-committees. It was further intended that persons with special 
knowledge, whether official or non-official, should be added to the various sub- 
committees. In due course arrangements would be made to bring the main 
Committee and the sub-committees into touch with provincial and State Gov- 
ernments and to enable them to obtain the advice of industrialists and other 
businessmen, who would be in a position to give valuable assistance on the 
diverse problems which would arise from time to time. 

The Government considered that the most effective way of bringing expert 
opinion to bear on this task was by way of inviting its collaboration with refer- 
ence to specific problems and not by enlarging the main Committee, especially 
as experience showed that an unduly large committee could not function effi- 
ciently. 

It was also stated that the first meeting of the Committee would probably 
be held at an early date’* 


Tue “New Orper” IN FRANCE 
GOVERNMENT DECLARATION OF PoLicy ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


In connection with the celebration in France this year of the 
new holiday of the first of May, declared in an Act of 12 April 





1The Times (London), 23 July 1941. 
2Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 3, Sept. 1941, p. 306. 
8 The Leader (Allahabad), 11 June 1941. 
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1941 to be a national holiday, when work is to be suspended in 
honour of labour and social harmony without any consequent re- 
duction of wages for the workers’, Marshal Pétain broadcast a 
speech in the course of which he declared that the first of May, 
which had hitherto been a symbol of division and hatred, would in 
future be a symbol of unity and friendship because it would be a 
festival of labour and of the workers. The Marshal went on to 
define the respective rights and duties of employers and workers in 
the following terms: 


An industrial leader, or employer, to deserve his position of leadership, 
should regard himself as being responsible for a number of human lives and 
even in a sense for a number of human souls; the dignity, the welfare, the 
health, and the morale of his employees and their families should be a matter 
of primary concern to him. He should even go further: he should respect the 
freedom of his workers and should not endeavour to impose upon them at all 
costs his views as to their welfare, but should seek the kind of welfare for them 
that they wish for themselves. 

Now what is it exactly that the workers do want when, delivered from 
false leaders, they ask themselves the question in all frankness and sincerity? 
They want first of all to escape from the anonymity in which they have hitherto 
too often been confined; not to have to sell their labour as an article of com- 
merce; not to be treated as machines, but as human beings who live and think 
and suffer; to deal with their chiefs as man to man. Secondly, they want to be 
delivered from uncertainty as to what tomorrow will bring; to be protected 
against fortuitous unemployment; to find in their jobs a right to security, or 
rather, a property right; to have a chance of promotion to the limit of their 
individual capacity. Thirdly, they want to share to a reasonable extent in the 
progress of the undertaking with which they are associated; to be effectively 
safeguarded against the destitution that lies in wait for them in case of sick- 
ness or old age; to be able to bring up their children and enable them to gain 
an honest livelihood according to their respective capacities. All these aspir- 
ations are legitimate and must find satisfaction in the new order which we are 
preparing. They can be satisfied without placing any unduly heavy burden 
upon costs of production, provided that the spirit of collaboration bears its 
natural fruit in the form of an increase in production both quantitative and 
qualitative. 


Marshal Pétain concluded his speech with some more detailed 
indications of his conception of the “New Order”: 


Abandoning alike the principle of leaving the individual isolated in face of 
the State and the practice of having workers’ and employers’ associations drawn 
up in mutually hostile ranks, it (the new order) is instituting groups com- 
prising all members of a single craft: employers, technicians, and workers. 
Thus groups are no longer formed round a social class, whether of employers 
or of workers, but round the common interest of all those taking part in a 
single undertaking. . .When the employers, the technicians, and the workers 
in each undertaking or group of undertakings have formed the habit of meet- 
ing together to further jointly the interests of their craft and to administer 
jointly their social institutions—apprenticeship, placing, maintenance of skill, 
family allowances, sickness benefit, pensions, housing, and allotments—it will 
not be long before an indestructible solidarity of interests and fraternity of 
feeling is created among them.” 


REORGANISATION OF LAND TENURE. 


An Act which was passed on 9 March 1941 concerning the 
reorganisation of land tenure and agrarian consolidation deals with 





1Le Temps, 2 and 3 May 1941. 
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an old and fundamental problem in French agricultural production. 
The excessive breaking up of agricultural holdings, which is par- 
ticularly evident in some areas, has been regarded as one of the 
many factors contributing to the rural exodus. It has certainly 
been an obstacle to the cultivation of many holdings and to the 
more efficient utilisation of land. The work of consolidation had 
been begun on a fairly large scale, especially in 23 northern depart- 
ments, under Acts of 27 November 1918 and 4 May 1919, which 
entrusted this task to authorised trade associations. The object of 
the new Act is twofold. It deals with the use to which derelict 
holdings are to be put and with the consolidation of holdings into 
larger units; and for this purpose it sets up the necessary institu- 
tions. 


Derelict and uncultivated land will be expropriated." Some of the holdings 
in question may be devoted to reafforestation either by the local authority 
or subject to specified conditions and time limits, by the owners, in which 
case the holding is returned to the owner. Other deserted holdings may be 
grouped into units large enough to form family farms, occupied if possible by 
one holder only for each kind of cultivation. 

The new holdings will be sold or conceded, preferably to persons living 
in the commune or communes (units of local government) concerned. If sold, 
the buyer must undertake to erect the necessary farm buildings on the property, 
for which purpose he may receive a grant not exceeding one-half his expend- 
iture. If the holding is conceded, the buildings will be constructed at State 
expense and the farmer will have the right to acquire ownership of the property. 

Land situated at a distance of more than three kilometres from any farm 
building and not assigned to any particular holder may be used for reafforesta- 
tion or for the formation of peasant farms. 


Consolidation of Holdings. 


The consolidation of holdings into larger units applies to those where there 
are no buildings. The object is the redistribution of scattered holdings so as to - 
bring them into the hands of a single holder or to form large and well grouped 
holdings. As a result of the new allotment of holdings, the land of each farm 
will be closer to the farm buildings. 

The new distribution must take into account the kind of cultivation. The 
idea is that each owner shall receive for each type of cultivation an area equiva- 
lent in real productivity to the land he owns inside the boundary limits of the 
consolidation scheme, account being taken of local conditions and of the de- 
duction of the area needed for collective projects. 

Unless valid reasons exist, only one holding will be created for each owner 
in any scheme of consolidation. As regards arable land, no holding should norm- 
ally be assigned to an owner if it is at a distance of more than three kilometres 
from his farm. 

Steps are taken to abolish encircled holdings, to solve all the problems of 
property rights and easements arising out of the transfers of property resulting 
from the consolidation, to promote the development of land improvement by 
the renewal of leases or the repayment of part of the lessee’s expenses, to make 
roads, ditches, etc. 

Lastly, in order to prevent the consolidated or new holdings from being 
split up later, no division of the holdings covered by the consolidation scheme 
can be made without the authorisation of the departmental land reconstruction 
committee. 


Land Reform Committees. 


Under the earlier legislation the work of consolidation was left to the 
owners acting in association. The Act of 9 March 1941, on the other hand, 





1See also International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 250. 
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entrusts it primarily to local land reform committees, set up by order of the 
prefect in any commune where the services concerned (in particular, the agri- 
cultural services and the land survey services) or the owners or farmers have 
drawn attention to the value of such work. Certain kinds of property, however, 
which are specified in the Act, cannot be incorporated in a consolidation scheme 
without the owner’s consent. 

Each communal land reform committee consists of the justice of the peace 
of the canton, acting as chairman, (or in his absence, the justice of the peace 
of a neighbouring canton designated by the first president of the court of 
appeal) ; the local representatives of the chief rural inspector, the departmental 
director of agricultural services, the departmental director of direct taxation 
and land survey, and the conservator of forests; the mayor or one of his 
deputies designated by him; three farmer-owners of the commune selected by 
the prefect on the recommendation of the departmental director of agricultural 
services from a list of four to eight owners submitted by the local corporative 
agricultural union’, or, pending the formation of such union, by the existing 
agricultural unions designated by the prefect on the recommendation of the 
departmental director of agricultural services. 

It will be the duty of the communal committee to study the situation of 
the commune from the point of view of land tenure and cultivation, to assess 
exactly its farming prospects, account being taken of the nature of the soil, 
— to indicate the measures that will promote judicious utilisation of the 
and. 

Inter-communal committees may be set up. 

The recommendations of the communal and inter-communal committees 
must be confirmed by a departmental committee, which is composed as follows: 
one magistrate, acting as chairman, designated by the first president of the 
court of appeal; the chief rural inspector, the departmental director of agricul- 
tural services, the conservator of forests, the director of direct taxation and 
land survey, and the land registry director, or the representatives of these heads 
of services; five landowners, of whom at least four must farm their own land, 
selected by the prefect on the recommendation of the departmental director of 
agricultural services from a list submitted by the regional corporative union 
or, pending the formation of the latter, by the existing organisations designated 
by the prefect on the recommendation of the departmental director of agri- 
cultural services. 

In the event of a difference between the recommendations of the cdepart- 
mental committee and the communal (or inter-communal) committee, or of 
objections by the chief rural inspector, the prefect must refer the matter 
to the Secretary of State for Agriculture. 

The prefect will issue orders on the basis of the recommendations, such 
orders being in conformity with the concordant recommendation of the com- 
munal and departmental committees or with the decision of the Secretary of 
State for Agriculture, as the case may be. 

The person concerned or the chief rural inspector may appeal to the de- 
partmental land reform committee against the recommendations of a communal 
committee. Such an appeal must be made within fifteen days of the date of 
notification or, in the absence of notification, within one month of the date of 
publication. The departmental committee takes its decision within two months. 
It has power to alter the consolidation scheme and to fix the order in which 
the work of consolidation is to be carried out. 

Appeals against the decisions of the departmental committees are allowed 
only for incompetence, abuse of authority, technical errors, or contravention of 
the Act. They are taken to the Council of State. Furthermore, the chief rural 
inspector may refer any decision of the departmental committee to the Secretary 
of State for Agriculture, who takes his decision within two months, after con- 
sulting an advisory board where necessary. If the Secretary of State has not 
decided on the decision of the departmental committee within three months of 
its date, the decision comes into effect.’ 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 3, Mar. 1941, p. 318. 
2 Journal officiel, 18 Apr. 1941. 
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SociAL WELFARE MEASURES IN FREE FRANCE 


Frencnw EguatortAL AFRICA 
AND THE MANDATED TERRITORY OF THE CAMEROONS 


Information on the first social welfare measures adopted by 
the present Administration of French Equatorial Africa and the 
Mandated Territory of French Cameroons has recently been com- 
municated to the International Labour Office. 


One of the first concerns of the Administration has been to protect the 
indigenous families. By custom, no marriage can be contracted until the pro- 
spective bridegroom has paid the bride’s family a certain sum and given pre- 
sents to an amount varying according to region. In order to facilitate the 
marriage of young people, General de Gaulle, Leader of Free Frenchmen, 
has allocated the sum of 100,000 francs to the Governor-General of French 
Equatorial Africa for the establishment of a marriage loan fund, out of 
which the dowries demanded by the parents of the bride can be advanced 
to young men. The loans will be repaid in annual instalments. 

Another measure taken by the Administration is to make the notification 
of marriages compulsory. Marriages must now be declared by the chief of the 
area, canton, or tribe of the bride’s place of residence, and attested before 
the chief of the sub-division, who must provide for all necessary publicity. 

The procedure for the settlement of disputes between married couples 
has also been improved. Among other things, it has been decided to draw on 
the services of Christians for the settlement of disputes between Christian 
married couples, whereas hitherto such disputes were referred to the customary 
indigenous authorities. 

With the same end in view, namely, the protection of the family, the system 
of family allowances has been improved. Hitherto the mothers of four children 
have been exempt from all taxation. Now an Order of 13 December 1940 also 
exempts the fathers of families with not less than four children. Further, by 
an Order of 6 November 1940, indigenous officials were granted a substantial 
increase in their dependants’ allowances. It may be added that the rates of 
dependants’ allowances for French civil and military officials have also been 
raised, and that the measure has been extended to settlers. The Administra- 
tion is at present urging commercial and industrial companies to introduce 
similar allowances for their employees. 

Lastly, provisions have been adopted to counteract prostitution and alco- 
holism. The duties on imported alcohol have been increased, and the aim is 
to prohibit the consumption of all imported alcoholic liquor by the indigenous 
population." 


ENFORCEMENT OF LABOUR LEGISLATION IN PORTUGAL 


In a Legislative Decree, No. 31,280, of 22 May 1941, the Por- 
tuguese Government has issued regulations concerning the penalties 
to be imposed on persons who contravene labour legislation. One 
of the objects of the new measure is to ensure the observance of 
collective agreements and the strict enforcement of the administra- 
tive regulations issued by the Under-Secretary of State for Cor- 
porations and Social Welfare with regard to the fixing of minimum 
wages.” It establishes severe penalties for any employer who tries 
to evade his obligations under the provisions in force on this subject 
by bringing presstire to bear on his staff or by any kind of fraudulent 
action. 





9 Communication to the I.L.O. 
_. 2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LVI, No. 6, 11 Nov. 1935, 204; 
Vol. LX, No. 10, 7 Dec. 1936, p. 378. See also Diario do Govérno, No. 21 "1 
1938, for Decree No. 29,006 of 7 Sept. 1938. 


Sept. 
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The Decree contains special provisions for the protection ot salaried 
employees and workers who have been unlawfully dismissed, suspended or 
punished, especially in cases where a penalty has been impoesd on the em- 
ployer for failure to observe statutory regulations as a result of denunciation 
by the employee. An employee who has been dismissed on this ground is 
entitled to compensation amounting to 60 days’ full wages and 120 days’ half 
wages, reckoned from the date of termination of his employment, unless com- 
pensation at a higher rate is prescribed by the Act concerning contracts of 
employment’, or by a collective or other agreement. The payment of the com- 
pensation, however, is incompatible with any remuneration from other employ- 
ment paid at the same rate; furthermore, the compensation must not be 
allowed to become an encouragement to idleness. 

A penalty of imprisonment for up to one year is fixed for the responsible 
manager, director, or administrator of an undertaking which dismisses an 
employee because he belongs to the Portuguese Youth Movement or the 
Portuguese Legion, or which refuses to take back an employee on his return 
from compulsory military service or service with the Portuguese Legion. 

If a salaried employee or worker is dismissed, suspended, or punished 
because he belongs to the managing committee of a trade union, or if an 
undertaking hampers propaganda for the established social order in Portugal 
and for the realisation of the higher aims of the State, the undertaking and 
the managers, directors, or administrators responsible for these acts are 
liable to a fine. 

In order that imperfect work may not be used as a pretext for imposing 
fines or deductions for which there is no valid reason or which are intended 
solely as a means of unlawfully reducing minimum wages or salaries, the 
proceeds of such fines or deductions must be devoted solely to welfare or 
assistance measures for the staff of the undertaking concerned. The em- 
ployer is allowed to keep the money in question only if the deduction is made 
on account of imperfect work which has caused material damage and is due 
to the employee’s fault or negligénce. 

The Legislative Decree fixes: the penalties to be imposed in cases of con- 
travention of these provisions and defines the competence of the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for Corporations and Social Welfare and of the law courts with 
regard to the imposition of the penalties it imposes.” 


CONTRACTS OF EMPLOYMENT IN BOHEMIA-MORAVIA 


GerMAN Protector’s Powers of TERMINATION ON Portticat Grounps 


In the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia the German Protector 
has issued an Order, dated 2 May 1941, concerning the termination 
of contracts of employment on account of acts of hostility towards 
the Reich. The Order came into force on 13 May 1941. 


Under this Order the Protector is empowered to declare that the contract 
of employment of any worker shall be terminated on account of an act of 
hostility towards the Reich, such acts being defined as “any acts of com- 
mission or omission directed against the internal or external existence and 
safety of Greater Germany”. Such termination, of which the employer is 
notified in writing, has the same effects for the worker as if he had wrongfully 
broken his contract. It follows that he not only loses his protection against pre- 
mature termination of the contract (compensation for dismissal, etc.), but also 
renders himself liable to the civil and criminal penalties imposed for wrongful 
termination. 

Furthermore, the Protector may declare null and void all or part of the 
clauses of the contract which grant the worker or his dependants certain 
rights in the event of termination of the contract (for example, the right to 
a pension for himself and his family). 





1 Act No. 1,952 of 10 Mar. 1937 (Diario do Govérno, No. 57, 10 Mar. 1937). 
2 Diario do Govérno, No. 117, 22 May 1941. 
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In the event of the termination of a contract of employment under the 
Order, the worker cannot claim the right, under statutory provisions or 
clauses of the contract, to submit his case to disciplinary or arbitration 


procedure. 

If the Protector has officially notified an employer that one of his em- 
ployees is undergoing preventive detention or imprisonment on account of 
an act of hostility towards the Reich, and the employer does not spontaneously 
make use of his right to terminate the contract, the Protector may require 
him, in the event of official termination of the contract, to pay into a specified 
fund a sum corresponding to the worker’s wage during the period until the 
end of the criminal proceedings or the worker’s release or the expiry of not 
more than one year from the date of notification to the employer. For the 
purposes of this provision, wages are deemed to comprise all payments in cash 
and in kind to which the worker was entitled under his contract of employment 
at the date of his arrest.’ 


EMPLOYMENT 
EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


The first year of the defence programme in the United States, 
which came to an end in May 1941, was marked by a significant 
change in the employment and unemployment situation. There 
was an increase in employment of over 3,000,000, bringing the 
total volume of non-agricultural employment to the record level 
of 38,270,000. At the same time, however, unemployment re- 
mained surprisingly high: by May 1941, the lowest estimate placed 
it at over 3,960,000, while another placed the figure as high as 
9,000,000. The disparity between the rate of employment ex- 
pansion and the rate of reduction in unemployment has given rise 
to considerable discussion regarding the effect of defence on the 
employment market and regarding the character of the present 
problem of unemployment. 


The following paragraphs indicate a few of the outstanding 
features of the state of employment and unemployment after the first 
year of defence, without referring to the progress of other measures 
which ate being taken by the Government—such as the national pro- 
grammes of vocational training and defence placement activity—to 
reduce the dimensions of the problem of unemployment. Despite 
the contradictions in estimates of unemployment, there is general 
agreement that unemployment remains a question of national 
importance, and that defence activity alone will not suffice to 





1 Verordnungsblatt des Reichsprotektors in Béhmen und Mdhren (Prague), No. 24, 
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reduce unemployment to a national minimum during the coming 
fiscal year—June 1941 to June 1942.* 


Employment Expansion. 


Total civil non-agricultural employment expanded during the year May 
1940 to May 1941 by 3,115,000 workers. The gains were largely concentrated 
in manufacturing industries, which added 1,756,000 workers to their labour 
force—an increase of nearly 22 per cent.; but they were also spread over 
all other non-manufacturing branches of activity, in particular, construction, 
trade, and government service. The durable goods group of manufacturing 
industries, which includes by far the greatest proportion of defence industries, 
showed employment gains of 32.1 per cent. over the year. The index (1923- 
1925=100) for this group as a whole stood at 131.0, the highest point on 
record. In aircraft manufacturing, the employment index rose from 2676.4 
in May 1940 to 6221.7 in May 1941; in shipbuilding, from 158.2 to 303.2; 
machine tools, from 221.1 to 324.8; and engines, from 148.9 to 268.2. Substan- 
tial gains in employment were also recorded in many additional durable 
goods industries affected by defence orders, including foundries, electrical 
machinery, and steel. 

Employment expansion in the non-durable goods industries was less pro- 
nounced in the course of the year, namely 12.4 per cent., but the index of 
—o for this group stood at 118.7 by May 1941, the highest point on 
record. 

In non-manufacturing activity, employment in wholesale trade increased 
by 3.8 per cent. during the year, and in retail trade by 5.3 per cent; building- 
construction by 24.1 per cent.; metalliferous mining by 13.2 per cent.; quarrying 
by 9.4 per cent.; and bituminous coal by 5.6 per cent. 

In announcing the gains in employment which had been made during the 
first year of the defence programme, the United States Secretary of Labor 
predicted a further increase of 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 in the next twelve months. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics has estimated that an additional 1,400,000 
workers will be needed by April 1942 for the final assembly and sub-assembly 
of ships, aircraft, machine tools, and ordnance. Employment in the non- 
durable goods group of manufacturing industries is expected to increase by 
about 300,000 workers. 

At the same time, it must also be remembered that over the May 1940 
to May 1941 period, the nation’s armed forces were expanded by about 
1,200,000 men. 


Persistence of Unemployment. 


Notwithstanding the tremendous expansion in employment caused by 
defence activity and the increase in the country’s armed forces, unemployment 
continues to be a serious national problem. The total number of wholly unem- 
ployed persons has not shrunk to insignificant dimensions, as many people 
believed it would at the time when the defence programme was launched. 





1‘The following are the sources used: 
I DEPARTMENT OF LaABor, OFFICE oF THE SECRETARY: Release, 27 May 1941 and 27 
une 1941. 

Feperat Works Acency (W.P.A.): Effects of the National Defense Program on 
Unemployment and Need. Address ot H. B. Myers, 5 June 1941. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor: Statement by the Executive Council; Release 
23 May 1941; American Federationist, June 1941, “Will Defense End Unemployment = 
Priorities, Special Defense Bulletin, No. 1. 

Concress oF InpusTRIAL OrGANIZATIONS: Release, 22 May 1941 and 11 June 1941, 
; NATIONAL aNDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp: Economic Record, 24 July 1941; Release, 

July 1941. 

Public Law, 143, 77th Congress, Joint Resolution making Appropriations for Work 
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Estimates of unemployment vary widely in the United States, and there 
is no satisfactory figure. The National Industrial Conference Board calculated 
that unemployment by May 1941 was about 3,962,000, as contrasted with 
8,735,000 in May 1940. The American Federation of Labor, on the other 
hand, estimated unemployment in May 1941 at about 7,000,000, as against over 
9,200,000 in May 1940. The Congress of Industrial Organizations placed the 
figure for unemployment even higher—at about 9,000,000 in May 1941, as 
compared with over 11,000,000 in May 1940. The estimated reduction of 
unemployment in the course of the first year of the defence programme ranges, 
therefore, from about 2,000,000 to 4,773,000. 

It is natural that the decrease in unemployment should not be equivalent 
to the rise in employment. Each year, new workers enter the labour market, 
making a net addition of some 600,000 a year; and other workers enter the 
labour market from rural districts where there has been a surplus of labour 
in relation to the demand for it, and from among women and self-employed 
persons who welcome the opportunity for paid employment or for more pro- 
fitable employment, or who are forced to seek wage-earning employment for 
urgent economic reasons. Moreover, it has been estimated that there are 
between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 workers out of the total number of persons 
in employment who are working less than 40 hours per week. This means 
that re-employment resulting from the defence programme will continue to 
involve the absorption of under-employment, and that the absorption of the 
wholly unemployed will tend to be retarded, keeping the figure of unemploy- 
ment at a higher level than seems reasonable on the basis of production 
expansion. At the same time, increasing mechanical productivity means that 
employment absorption will lag behind the expansion of industrial production. 


Furthermore, the effect of the defence programme on the industrial 
structure has been geographically concentrated. At 31 March 1941, 20 indus- 
trial areas had received 69 per cent. of all defence orders, although these 
areas contained only 28 per cent. of the population and 24 per cent. of the 
country’s Work Projects Administration (W.P.A.) relief workers. Almost 
half of the defence contracts were centred in and around eight large cities. In 
some areas, moreover, defence employment (such as camp construction) is 
short-lived, and even in areas where defence employment is greatest, unemploy- 
ment and distress may be rife, owing to the influx of tens of thousands of 
job-hunting migrants. 


Finally, one other factor in the situation has been gaining promiuence in 
recent months. It is the effect on employment of shortages of raw material, 
machine tools, transportation facilities, and trade relations interrupted by 
the war. Much employment created by defence spending is not expected to 
create additional jobs. The contraction of production for civilian consumption 
will, it is believed, divert employment from civilian production to defence 
production. Employment dislocation due to the imposition of priorities has 
already arisen in the aluminium industry, for example, and dislocations owing 
to trade disturbances have taken place in the hosiery industry as a result of 
the breaking off of economic relations with Japan. It has been estimated that 
as many as 5,000 to 6,000 plants in various consumer goods industries may 
have to close, and that from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 workers may be made 
jobless. The situation became grave far more suddenly than had been anti- 
cipated, but its effects may be expected to be mitigated by the prompt action 
of the Office of Production Management (O.P.M.) (particularly of its Labor 
Division), the American Federation of Labor, and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. The O.P.M. is extending sub-contracting in communities where 
plant conversion or priorities threaten unemployment, and it is expanding the 
machinery for retraining and re-employing workers displaced from factories 
which cannot be converted to defence production.* Joint action has been taken 
in several industries to prevent unemployment and to formulate schemes for 
adjustment to defence production, and some workers’ organisations (in parti- 





‘ 1 The so-called Buffalo Plan (first used to counter unémployment in the Tonawanda 
Chevrolet plant near Buffalo) includes provision for the training, retraining, and place- 
ment in defence industries of workers displaced during plant convention or by priorities. 
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cular the United Automobile Workers of the C.I.O.) have taken action to 
set up committees to carry out an emergency employment programme. The 
most difficult problem, of course, has been presented by one-industry towns 
where it is impossible to divert displaced labour into other local industries, 
even if retraining facilities were available. However, even though the 
change-over to defence production is expected to cause many serious lay-offs 
and personal hardships, yet it is recognised that, with adequate planning, the 
greatest part of priority unemployment is essentially temporary in character, 
and that the great majority of the workers affected will be drawn into defence 
industries without a long interval of joblessness. 


As to the future of unemployment, officials are making a much more 
conservative estimate of the trend of unemployment through the next year 
than they did a year ago at the inception of the large-scale defence programme. 
Both the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. anticipate a reduction in unemployment 
of about 2,000,000 during the second year of the defence programme. The 
W.P.A., however, estimates that the average increase in employment will range 
only between 2,000,000 and 2,500,000 and that the decrease in unemployment 
cannot be expected to exceed 1,500,000. The W.P.A. has come to the con- 
clusion, therefore, that unemployment will average between 5,500,000 and 
7,500.000 during the fiscal year ending 30 June 1942. In late June 1941, the 
Seceretary of Labor stated: 


There will still be a reservoir of unused labour power available in July 
1942. There will still be unemployment, especially among unskilled and 
vider workers, and we shall hardly have begun to draw upon the huge 
reservoir of under-employed workers on farms and of women not in the 
labour market. 


Emergency Relief Appropriations Act. 


This is the general background against which the Emergency Relief 
Appropriations Act for the fiscal year 1942 was discussed and passed by 
Congress and approved by the President on 1 July 1941. Despite relatively 
general agreement that unemployment will remain a major problem and will 
affect millions of workers, the Committee of the House, in reporting out the 
Relief Appropriations Bill, emphasised the view: “The W.P.A. is not a per- 
manent service. It is an emergency activity for the temporary relief of 
unemployment”. In looking towards the future of the W.P.A., the House 
Committee stated in its report: “If W.P.A. employment is not lower than 
941,000" in June 1942, which should be close to the peak operation of the 
defence programme, there is little hope of its ever being lower.” 

The Emergency Relief Appropriations Act for the fiscal year 1942 therefore 
cuts the funds available to the W.P.A. by $475,650,000—a reduction of 35 
per cent. The average number who can be given relief employment by the 
WiP.A. during the year June 1941-June 1942 is reduced by 44 per cent. In 
other words, it was decided, after analysis of the trend of employment and 
unemployment, to curtail the activity of the W.P.A. to the point where it 
would be employing only 37 per cent. of the estimated number of persons 
who will continue to be eligible for W.P.A. jobs during the coming fiscal 
year. The Act, as adopted, gives additional discretionary power to the admin- 
istrators to allocate relief employment in connection with the need for it. 
The House Committee, in reporting the Bill to the House, urged that W.P.A. 
officials should make every effort to co-ordinate the relief work programme 
as closely as possible with re-employment arising from the defence programme. 
The Committee also commended strongly the existence and continuance of 
vocational training courses for W.P.A. workers, designed to fit them for 
employment in private defence industry. 

Training and retraining measures, sub-contracting, vigorous placement 
activities, and an economical utilisation of skilled labour will help to increase 
employment opportunities for W.P.A. workers. On the other hand, the 





1The average number of persons who can be employed, on the basis of funds 
available, by the W.P.A. in the current fiscal year (1942). 
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average age of persons on W.P.A. is nearly 43 and the number of dependants 
is estimated at 3.5 for each head of a family—a factor which militates against 
mobility. As the Acting Commissioner of the W.P.A. stated: 


The significant thing about this appraisal of the labour force is that 
in forecasting the existence of a large pool of unemployed after so large 
an addition to the working group, it recognises an important reality 
in the process of re-employment, that is, that we have no way of making 
certain that the first jobs will go to those most in need. To the contrary, 
we can be sure that many of the present unemployed will not be able 
to get the new jobs because family responsibilities will prevent them from 
moving the distances required. 


There are many uncertain factors in the present situation which combine 
to make it difficult to suggest the trend of employment and unemployment in 
the near future and therefore to estimate the size of the relief problem. One 
of these is the volume of the labour potential which can be drawn upon. The 
O.P.M. has estimated that there are at least 9,000,000 workers available for 
work over the next two years, and that there are probably several million 
more than that. Another is the uncertainty regarding the effect of factors 
which may tend to slow down the rate of production expansion. Bottlenecks 
already exist in some vital industries. Moreover, reports to the National 
Industrial Conference Board showed that in March 1941 manufacturers were 
already operating at 98 per cent. of capacity. In future, therefore, increased 
employment must come largely from expansion in plant and equipment, addi- 
tional shifts, and measures to increase the supply of essential raw materials. 
All of these adjustments are time-consuming, and, although their effect on 
employment and unemployment is direct, it is difficult to calculate. 

Despite the fact that the Work Projects Administration was designed 
as an emergency relief agency, its “emergency” activity has now extended 
over a period of six years; and, in the absence of any other national system 
of unemployment assistance, it is not expected that it can be wound up without 
serious hardship to the unemployed or that its work will be terminated in 
the near future... On the other hand, with continuing improvement in the 
employment situation, the W.P.A. now has the opportunity to concentrate on 
re-employment rather than relief. There is unanimous agreement among 
Government officials, labour, and employers with the conclusion of the Director 
of the Division of Research of the W.P.A., who declared: 


The time has long since passed when we can afford the luxury of 
“business as usual”. It has also long passed when we can affcrd the 
waste of involuntary idleness. 


PROBLEMS OF INTERSTATE MIGRATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


The execution of the defence programme in the United States 
has been accompanied by a new tide of interstate migration of 
industrial and construction workers and of farm labourers to 
expanding defence communities. Even before the defence pro- 
gramme, national attention had been focused on internal migration 
movements because of the accentuation of the migration of destitute 
families caused by the depression. A Select Committee of the 
House of Representatives had been set up in April 1940 “to enquire 
into the interstate migration of destitute citizens, to study, survey, 
and investigate the social and economic needs and the movement 
of indigent persons across State lines.” The final report of this 





"1 The C.I.0. president, urging an increased W.P.A. appropriation, stated in June 
1941: “According to available Government reports and to reports from our own affiliates, 
the situation of the unemployed is worse now than it has been at any time since the 
W.P.A. was started. Within the past year hoth local relief provisions and federal 
Government work programmes have fallen off more rapidly than has unemployment.” 
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Committee was submitted in April 1941; its major recommenda- 
tions are summarised below.! Because of the repercussions of 
defence activity on problems of interstate migration, the Committee 
has continued in existence, with a specific mandate to investigate 
national defence migration. 


Migration before the Defence Programme. 


Migration had become increasingly serious through the thirties and by 
the end of the decade it was one. of the major domestic problems of the 
country. While the movement of hundreds of thousands of families originated 
in a wide variety of causes, “basically, most of these causes were related ta 
declining economic opportunities for ple with more than average initiative 
who would not accept a commnnntir- 5 hopeless lot in the spot where they 
resided”. With agricultural families, natural causes (drought, soil erosion, 
etc.) played a large part, while with urban families, the pressure to migrate 
was rooted in the mass unemployment and poverty of the depression years. 
Many of the migratory families ultimately bettered their position, but at a 
heavy cost while in the process of migration. “By and large, their incomes fell 
within the lowest sixth of the range of national-income groups and were 
precarious and intermittent, their housing was of the poorest, educational 
opportunities for their children scanty or non-existent, and above and beyond 
all else the chances of their receiving public assistance were in most States 
highly unlikely.”” 


Impact of the Defence Programme. 


Rather than arresting or slowing the migration movement, the defence 
programme “has, instead, provided new magnetic poles of economic opportunity 
to which even greater numbers of ‘defence migrants’ are moving. Most 
of the defence communities are hard-pressed to care for the added workers 
needed by expanding defence industries; facilities for housing, sanitation, 
education, and recreation are being overloaded. Meanwhile, the current migra- 
tion is out of proportion to the needs of the expanded defence industries, large 
as these are.” In some of the smaller communities, there has been an increase 
of as much as 300 to 1,000 per cent. in the population over the space of a 
few months. 

The “haphazard movement of population” during the preceding decade 
resulted in surplus supplies of workers in many areas and movements of workers 
from one such pool to another. With defence activity, shortages of certain 
types of labour are already appearing, and the inexperience and lack of skill 
among these migratory reserves are “disturbing factors in the planning of 
national defence”. As the tempo of defence activity becomes more rapid, 
further dislocations of population are anticipated. The concentration of 
defence contracts in relatively few industrial areas (as has happened to date) 
will make large-scale migration necessary to bring the worker and the job 
together. 


General Recommendations of the Committee. 


“The adequate use of the United States Employment Service will help 
to check the aimless movement of ill-informed job seekers. Those who do 
move without adequate information will, however, create problems which must 
be met with the help of the Federal Government.” The Committee believes 
that these manifold problems are of direct concern to the Congress. It has 
therefore supported a resolution for its re-creation to study national defence 
migration, and has received that mandate from the House. 


1 Interstate Migration (House Report No. 369, Washington, 1941). 

2 One witness betore the Committee described the agricultural migrant’s position, 
stating: “‘His status is the lowest in the social scale. His labour is welcome, but he 
is not. He and his family are feared as possible sources of phiysical and moral con- 
tagion and even more as possible public charges . . . In no sense does the migrant 
‘belong’—he has no political rights and his civil rights have proved to be more 
theorecicai than rea: ou the rare occa:ions when he has tried to assert them.’ 
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The report, which summarises the Committee’s activities since its establish- 
ment in May 1940, includes recommendations divided into three parts: the 
first group comprises measures to forestall unnecessary migration; the second 
includes measures to alleviate the condition of migrants “on the road”; and 
the third consists of measures designed to assist migratory workers to secure 
a new start or at least to stop their wanderings. 


(a) Measures to forestall unnecessary migration. In order to limit 
unnecessary migration and the social problems created by it, the Committee 
recommends that legislation should be enacted to regulate the activities of 
interstate labour contractors. It notes that high fees and low wages, the 
bases of the operations of these contractors, are conducive to great abuse of 
migratory workers. In this connection, the activities of private employment 
agencies and the advertising used to secure workers are considered to be 
causes of “waste” migration.’ 

To care for potential migrants in agriculture, the Committee recommends 
an extension of the Farm Security Administration programme’ for low-income 
farm families by reducing the case load for loan supervisors (from the present 
figure of 189 to a maximum of 125 clients per supervisor) and by increasing 
the number of new clients which the programme can assist each year. It also 
suggests the continuance and extension as rapidly as possible of water conser- 
vation and pump irrigation work, the water facilities programme, and the pro- 
vision of public aid in the construction of reclamation projects. 


(b) Measures to care for migrants while in process of migration. The 
Committee recommends continued improvement in standards of housing and 
sanitation for migratory agricultural workers by an extension of the migratory- 
camp programme of the Farm Security Administration, both in areas where 
camps already exist and to new areas. It views the extension of Government 
camps as a model for private camps, as well as a means of setting new 
standards locally. 

It suggests the establishment of a fourth category of public assistance 
under the Social Security Act to provide general relief for non-settled 
families. A majority of witnesses before the Committee favoured increased 
Federal funds for educational purposes, rural health and housing, and em- 
phasised the importance of making vocational training available to migrant 
workers; but the Committee, while calling attention to these points, made no 
specific recommendations for legislation or action to deal with them. 


(c) Measures to assist migrant families to start afresh. The Committee 
recommends that agricultural migrants should be assisted to return to inde- 
pendent farming (to the limit of available facilities) either on a reclamation 
project or under the Bankhead-Jones tenant purchase programme or under 
improved methods other than this programme which may be adopted to help 
worthy and qualified farmers to acquire and own a farm. 

For non-agricultural migrants, and for those agricultural migrants who 
wish to gain residence and secure settlement rights so that they may stop 
moving about from State to State, the Committee urges the enactment of 
legislation to provide general relief under the Social Security Act for non- 
settled persons, with Federal grants-in-aid to those States which comply with 
a uniform settlement requirement. 

In the opinion of the Committee, these recommendations constitute the 
minimum programme for dealing with interstate migration at the present time. 
Although they represent only a small fraction of the proposals made to the 
Committee by the 200 expert and 150 migrant witnesses who appeared before 
it, they relate to some of the major problems of current migratory movements.* 





1The need for Federal action to regulate private employment agencies and inter- 
state labour contractors was stressd by many witnesses before the Committee. 

2For an account of the work of the Farm Security Administration, see M. 
CotomBain: “Land Tenure and Agricultural Unemployment in the United States”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 6, June 1941, pp. 645-686. 

8 The hearings befor the Committee, taken in eight sets, have been issued in 10 
volumes, which may be obtained from the Government Printing Office in Wahington. 
The technical supplement to the Committee’s report covers about 700 pages and includes 
a wealth of material on the views of the witnesses, migration and defence, agricultural 
migration and non-agricultural migration. 
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Since these same problems underlie all present defence efforts, and since they 
threaten to reassert themselves in greater volume after the defence emergency, 
the Committee is now proceeding to make a similarly detailed analysis on 
national defence migration, together with recommendations for de:.ling with 
it constructively. 


THe Evo_tution or LAsour Suppty Porticy In GREAT BRITAIN. 


Labour supply policy in Great Britain continues to develop 
along the lines which had already been established.1 Additional men 
have been released from industry for service with the armed forces 
on the one hand, and, on the other, additional men and women 
have been drawn into the employment market or transferred from 
non-essential to essential activity. At the same time control 
over resignations, dismissals, absenteeism, and other aspects of 
employment in essential work has been extended. Finally, the 
administrative machinery has been reorganised with a view to 
expediting war production by turning all available resources to 
full account in the war effort. 


Schedule of Reserved Occupations. 


Under the revised Schedule of Reserved Occupations and Protected Work, 
the ages of reservation for many occupations are being raised in three stages. 
The changes in ages of reservation at the second stage (stage B) became 
effective as from 1 July 1941, and at the third stage as from October 1941.* 

In reply to a question as.to whether men in reserved occupations were 
subject to any periodical examination of their position, the Minister of Labour 
and National Service stated: 


Every man who is reserved under the Schedule of Reserved Occupa- 
tions and Protected Work is required periodically to complete a form giving 
particulars of the duties on which he is engaged. Hitherto, the check 
applied to these particulars has been mainly directed to the nature of the 
man’s occupation, but arrangements are in process of being made to 
scrutinise also the nature of the output or services on which he is engaged.’ 


Essential Work (Building and Civil Engineering) Order. 


Control over resignations, dismissals, and other aspects of employment was 
extended to the building and civil engineering industries by the Essential Work 
(Building and Civil Engineering) Order, dated 9 June 1941, as part of “a wide 
scheme framed by the Minister of Works and Buildings for the control and 
direction of the two industries in the interests of the war effort”. The Order 
is expected to be of value in preventing any further depletion of the labour 
force and any unnecessary labour turnover in the industries, thereby speeding 
up essential construction work. 

The Order is generally similar to the other Essential Work Orders. Thus, 
it applies to scheduled undertakings; it subjects the right of employers to 
dismiss workers and of workers to leave their employment to official control 
(and to the observance of at least one week’s notice) ; it provides a guarantee 
for the payment of a minimum time rate of wages, subject to specified con- 
ditions; and it sets forth a procedure for dealing with absenteeism, bad time- 
keeping, and any behaviour which appears to be calculated to impede pro- 
duction. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, pp. 261-265; 
Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, pp. 572-576; Vol. LXIV, No. 1, July 1941, p. 76; and 
Vol. LXIV, No. 3, Aug. 1941, pp. 310-314. 

2 Ministry of Labour Gazette, June 1941, p. 116. 

® Parliamentary Debates ,House of Commons, 29 May 1941. 
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In several respects, however, it differs from other Essential Work Orders. 
In the first place, it provides for the scheduling of building sites as well as 
of undertakings and for the limitation of the scheduling to specified classes 
and descriptions of persons employed by the sites scheduled. In the second 
place, the Order stipulates that arrangements should be made where desirable 
for a system of payment by results, a provision which makes possible a wide 
range of variations in methods of wage calculation, including a system of 
bonus based on output. Finally, it provides for the enrolment of building 
volunteers, who, in return for special privileges, must be ready to go on short 
notice to any part of the country for work for which they may be needed. 

The Minister of Labour has stated that scheduling in the building and 
civil engineering industries would begin with a few large contracts of special 
importance and would be extended quickly to other parts of the Government 
building programme.” 


Application of the Essential Work Orders. 


On 25 July 1941 the number of undertakings and workers in Great Britain 
covered by the various Essential Work Orders was as follows: 





Order No. of undertakings No. of workers 





General provisions 8,483 2,703,191 
Shipbuilding and repair 421 179,413 
Coal mining 1,951 728,653 
Building and civil 

engineering 231 (sites) 84,926 














The Essential Work Orders have encountered a certain amount of criticism 
as regards their application, but the Minister of Labour and National Service 
defended the principles and the application of the Orders in the House of 
Commons on 29 July, stating: 


One of the tremendous difficulties that was facing us was the labour 
turnover. From all parts of the House in the earlier debates there was 
criticism that I was not stopping men from moving from one place to 
another. To meet that there had to be some sort of Order, and I pro- 
duced for the Cabinet the Essential Work Order. I think I can claim 
that no one has found an alternative to it, although I have tried in dis- 
cussions with industry to see whether anything else could be devised. Its 
main purpose was to tie people to their jobs and put transfer on an 
orderly basis. Another object of it was to say to the citizen, “You are 
not tied, as it were, to another citizen; you are tied to a responsibility 
to the State . . . I want to assure the Committee that the Order is work- 
ing extremely well. Applications are coming forward from industry after 
industry to be brought under the Order so that they can get stability. It 
has not merely secured the retention of people in industries but it has 
given the Ministry of Labour and the Production Executive a chance 
to know how many people are retained, and it makes the discovery of 
superfluity of labour much easier ... All that is needed is that industry 
shall work the system ... Here is a foundation on which to work, even 
thought it has been introduced as an Order in wartime. I wish I had had 
the advantage of it at the end of the last war to assist in securing stability 
instead of the chaos which existed when peace came about. I seriously 
urge that this Order should not be treated as though it were something 
of no value. I believe that it is of great industrial value and can be a 
complement ‘to the new developments in industrial relationships which 
have come into being in the last few years.? 





1 Statutory Rules and Orders, 1941, No. 822; Ministry of Labour Gazette, June 1941, 
. 129-132. 
2 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 29 July 1941. 
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Restrictions on Non-Essential Activity. 


The scheme for the concentration of production is gradually being put 
into application. The President of the Board of Trade stated on 15 July 1941 
that “altogether nearly 110,000 workers have been released or are being made 
available for release under arrangements now in hand in the industries con- 
cerned.” The period prescribed for the submission of voluntary schemes of 
concentration has come to an end, and in a number of the lesser industries, the 
President of the Board of Trade stated, the results aimed at had been sub- 
stantially achieved, while “gratifying progress” had been made in large sections 
of the more important industries affected by the rationing of raw materials or 
the Limitation of Supplies Orders. In order to hasten progress, however, 
the Board of Trade is now itself nominating nucleus firms, in conjunction with 
other departments concerned; and attention is being given, in making decisions, 
to the character and extent of local demands for labour. The application of 
the scheme for the concentration of production to other industries than those 
originally specified will depend, according to the Board of Trade, largely on 
“whether the industry is one in which there is substantial surplus capacity, 
and in which concentration would release a substantial amount of labour or 


factory space useful for war purposes.” 


Registration for Employment. 


Further registrations of women and of men have taken place under the 
Registration for Employment Order 1941.2. In June 1941, the obligation to 
register was extended to women born in the years 1918 and 1917 respectively. 
The objects of the new registrations were generally similar to those of the 
earlier registrations; and the same procedure is being observed in the recruit- 
ment of the women registrants for employment of national importance. In 
addition, all men, whatever their occupation or employment, who were born 
after 31 December 1899 and before 1 July 1900 were required to register, 
unless they belonged to classes specifically exempted by the Order or had 
already registered in April; and in July 1941, men born in 1898 and 1899 were 
required to register under the Order if they had not already done so or if 
they were not specifically exempted. These registrations, contrary to the 
earlier registrations of April 1941, applied to all men of those age groups, 
whatever their occupation or employment, but it was specified that those who 
were already engaged on vital work from which they could not be spared 
were not to be transferred to other work.* 

In view of the shortage of miners as compared with the need for increased 
supplies of coal, all ex-miners between the ages of 20 and 60 inclusive who 
had been employed in the coal mining industry (whether on the surface or 
underground) for six months or more since the beginning of 1935 were 
required to register with an employment exchange on 17 and 18 July.* As 
soon as possible after registration, the ex-miners were to be interviewed by 
officers of the employment exchanges, and the men selected to return to the 
mines were to be told where and when they were to report. Arrangements 
have been made by the Mines Department with the district production com- 
mittees for the immediate allocation of the ex-miners to a mine, and employers 
of the men affected have been requested to do everything possible to facilitate 
the release of the men. In the case of ex-miners who are actually engaged 
in work of national importance, the employment exchange will indicate whether 
they should remain where they are or go back to the mines. So far as 
possible, men will be allocated to the mines at which they had previously 
been employed. It was pointed out that men volunteering or registering as 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 15 July 1941. 

2Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 574. 

% Ministry of Labour Gasette, June 1941, p. 116; July 1941, p. 134. 

4 Obligation to register applied whether or not the ex-miners were already employed 
on Government work or had already regitered under the National Service Acts, one of 
the Industrial Registration Orders, or the Registration for Employment Order. Men 
were not required to register if they were :erving in the armed forces or were 
employed in the merchant marine or in the mining industry. 
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ex-miners should remain at their present work until they receive definite 
information as to their new employment from officers of the employment 
exchange. Moreover, it was said that in some cases men who returned to 
the mines might be able to return to their present employment when the sum- 
mer was over... The compulsory registration of ex-miners is expected to 
lead to the return to coal mining employment of some 25,000 men. 


Administrative Reorganisation. 


Changes have been made in connection with the machinery for the organ- 
isation of war production which affect the administration of labour supply 
policy. In the first place, it has been decided to set up a Central Joint Advisory 
Committee to the Production Executive, composed of 12 employers’ represen- 
tatives and 12 workers’ representatives, with the following terms of reference: 
“to advise the Production Executive on general production difficulties (ex- 
cluding questions relating to wages and conditions in individual industries 
normally subject to joint negotiation), and on such matters relating to produc- 
tion as may arise from the proceedings of the regional boards or be referred 
to the Committee by the Production Executive”. 

In the second place, the area boards have been renamed the Production 
Executive’s regional boards, and have been made directly responsible to the 
Production Executive instead of to the Industrial Capacity Committee. The 
functions of the boards have been more closely defined and extended to include: 
(a) the maintenance of the Production Executive register of capacity for the 
region; (b) the arrangement, with the area officers, of interchanges of machine 
tool capacity to relieve overload and to expedite production; (c) the suggestion, 
with the area officers, of remedial action for firms which may become over- 
loaded with contracts let to them by separate production departments or 
ministries or with sub-contracts undertaken in excess of what they can deliver 
on time; (d) the giving of advice to the regional controller of factory and 
storage accommodation; (¢) co-operation with the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings in connection with plans for emergency repairs of air-raid damage 
affecting production; (f) the maintenance of liaison with the Emergency Service 
Organisation through the Ministry of Aircraft Production offices; (g) the 
notification of any transport difficulties; (4) the maintenance of close touch 
with the Board of Trade regarding the local effects of the concentration of 
industry; (i) the direction of the attention of area officers of the Ministry of 
Supply to raw materials difficulties; (7) the explanation of production difficul- 
ties which give rise to discontent; and (k) co-operation with the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service in connection with difficulties of labour supply 
and training and in the application of the Essential Work Orders. 

The membership of the boards has been widened to include three repre- 
sentatives each of employers and workers, and local representatives of the 
Admiralty, the Board of Trade, the Ministry of Aircraft Production, the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, the Ministry of Supply, the Emer- 
gency Repair Organisation of the Ministry of Works and Buildings, the 
regional transport commissioner, and the Raw Materials Department of the 
Ministry of Supply, together with the chairman of the machine tool area 
committee. The powers of the boards are advisory rather than executive” 

Where necessary, the boards may establish capacity clearing centres, which 
will deal with industrial capacity in the same way as the employment exchanges 
deal with labour supply. About 10 of these centres are already in operation 
in the London region, and it is expected that they will be established gradually 
in other regions.* 





1 Ministry of halons Gazette, July 1941, p. 134. 


2 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 6 July 1941 (Statement of the Minister 
of Labour and National Service); Ministry of Labour Gazette, July 1941, p. 134. 


8 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL SERVICE EMERGENCY REGULATIONS 
IN New ZEALAND 


The New Zealand National Service Emergency Regulations, 
1940, were amended in May 1941 to extend the specific powers of 
the Minister of National Service to include the direction of indi- 
viduals to training, the control over engagements of workers, and the 
registration of employers and workers in specified industries or 
occupations. These amendments are the result of the growing 
concern in the country regarding the adequacy of the supply of 
suitably trained labour. They supplement the Auxiliary Workers 
Training Regulations (February 1941), which were intended to 
encourage the expansion of vocational training: 


The new regulations provide that the Minister of National Service 
may direct, as and when he considers it necessary, any person to undergo 
any training provided or approved by the Minister for the purpose of fitting 
that person for performing any work or service of national importance re- 
quired of him under the National Service Regulations. 

The Minister may direct, from time to time, that all or any of the em- 
ployers in a specified industry, trade, or occupation, or any class or classes 
of such employers, shall not engage or attempt to engage any worker or 
class of workers for work in that industry, trade, or occupation except 
through the State Placement Service. Similarly, the Minister may direct 
that all workers or any specified workers or any class or classes of workers 
shall not obtain or seek. to obtain employment in any specified industry, 
trade, or occupation except through the State Placement Service. Moreover, 
the Minister may direct that all employers or any specified employers or 
class of employers shall not, without first obtaining *the consent of the 
Minister, engage or attempt to engage any worker who is normally en- 
gaged in any specified industry, trade, or occupation for work in any other 
industry, trade, or occupation. 

The regulations also provide that the Minister may require employers 
in specified industries or occupations, or any class or classes of such em- 
ployers, to register and to furnish such information as the Minister may 
demand. Similarly, the Minister may require workers who are, or are nor- 
mally, or have been engaged in any specified industry or occupation, or any 
class or classes of such workers, to register and to furnish such particulars 
as the Minister may consider necessary.” 


CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Under the Emergency Powers (Defence) Act 1939, as amended, 
the Governor of the Colony of Southern Rhodesia has made the 
Control of Industrial Man-Power Regulations, 1941; a first Order 
in application of the Regulations was issued on 16 May 1941. 


The Regulations make provision for the appointment of a Controller 
of Industrial Man-Power, to serve under the Minister without Portofolio, 
and grant him a sphere of competence generally similar to that accorded to 
the Controller of Industrial Man-Power in the Union of South Africa.’ 
The Controller is to be advised by an Advisory Labour Control Board, 
representing employers and workers in equal numbers, chosen after con- 
sultation with the organisations most closely affected. The Regulations, 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, No. 6, Dec. 1940, pp. 402-403, and 
Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, pp. 578-579. 


2 The National Service Emergency Regulations 1942, Amendment No. 4. Order in 
Council dated 14 May 1941 (Serial Number, 1941/73). 


3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 579. 
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which are in most respects analagous to the South African Regulations of 
the same title, came into effect in May 1941. The industries which have 
been declared to be controlled are mining, the engineering and motor in- 
dustry, building, agriculture, and transport; and in all cases the controls 
apply throughout the entire territory of Southern Rhodesia.” 

The Control of Industrial Man-Power Order, 1941 (Order No. 1), 
stipulates that no employee® employed in any capacity in any establish- 
ment in any controlled industry may, without the prior written consent 
of the competent authority, leave or resign from his employment. Sim- 
ilarly, no employer in any such industry may discharge any worker without 
the prior consent in writing of the competent authority. Moreover, no em- 
ployer in a controlled industry may engage any worker for employment 
without written consent. The authority may not refuse consent for dis- 
missal or leaving if he is satisfied that the worker is, within one month 
of leaving his employment, resuming employment in a similar establishment 
in the same controlled industry. In the case of engagement, he may not 
refuse consent if he is satisfied that the worker had, immediately prior to 
his proposed engagement, been employed in a similar establishment in the 
same controlled industry. Finally, the Order requires all employers in 
the building industry to render, on prescribed forms, a weekly return, in- 
indicating the names of their workers, the trade or occupation of the latter, 
the contract on which the employer is engaged, and the estimated total 
cost and date of completion of the contract. 

Penalties for infringement of the Order are provided for in accordance 
with the Control of Industrial Man-Power Regulations, 1941; offenders are 
liable to a fine not exceeding £100 or to imprisonment for up to one year 
or to both a fine and imprisonment.* 


CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN ENGINEERING 
. INDUSTRY 


The engineering industry in the Union of South Africa has 
been declared by the Minister of Defence to be a controlled industry 
to which the provisions of the Control of Industrial Man-Power 
Regulations (dated 13 February 1941) apply. Government Notices 
dated 19 March 1941, define the scope of the engineering industry® 
and prohibit the engagement, without the prior consent of the Con- 
troller of Industrial Man-Power, of specified classes of workers in 
the industry, including: journeymen, blacksmiths, boilermakers, cop- 
persmiths, electricians, fitters, millwrights, moulders, patternmakers, 
toolsmiths or toolmakers, turners, and welders.® 





1Colony of Southern Rhodesia, Government Gazette, Vol. XIX, No. 18, 2 May 1941 
(Government Notice, Nos. 206, 207 and 208). 

Including apprentices and learners, but excluding workers not being apprentices 
or learners whose wages do not exceed £10 per month. 

®Colony of Southern Rhodesia, Government Gazette, Vol. XIX, No. 20, 16 May 
1941 (Government Notice, No. 229, 16 May 1941). 

*Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 579. 

5 Union of South Africa, Government Gazette, No. 2877, 19 Mar. 1941 (Govern- 
ment Notice, No. 403). 

For the purposes of the Man-Power Regulations, the engineering industry as a 
controlled industry is deemed to include the following (without limiting the ordinary 
meaning of the expression): the production of iron and steel: the repair, asembling, 
erecting, and maintenance of mechanical and electrical machinery; structural metal 
work (other than the bending, cutting, typing, or placing of metal bars for reinforced 
concrete work); the manufacture of metal goods with tools operated by mechanical, 
electrical, or hand power; and the construction, repair, and reconditioning of marine 
craft. The Notice draws particular attention to the regulation which provides that no 
person may commence business in any controlled industry without the prior consent in 
writing of the Controller of Industrial Man-Power. 

®Union of South Africa, Government Gazette, No. 2877, 18 March 1941 (Govern- 
ment Notice, No. 404). 
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CIivILIAN MOBILISATION IN BULGARIA 


Civilian mobilisation was organised in Bulgaria by an Act of 
4 May 1940, which has since been supplemented by a large number 
of regulations and orders, forming together with the Act a complete 
war economy code. The system has not yet been put into operation 
in full, but it is in force in part in certain branches of economic 
activity. Generally speaking, civilian mobilisation has been carried 
farthest in industry, commerce, and finance, while in agriculture 
it is still in its preliminary stages. 


Objects. 


The object of civilian mobilisation is to adjust the administrative machin- 
ery, national economy, national finances, and the spirit of citizenship of the 
population to wartime requirements. 

Administrative mobilisation is intended to secure the normal working 
of the administration by placing persons who are exempt from military 
service in the public and private posts and employments which have become 
vacant because the holders have been called to the colours. 

Economic mobilisation is intended to organise national production in 
every branch of activity and occupation—agriculture, industry, handicrafts, 
transport, commerce, etc.—with a view to raising output to the maximum, 
by procuring the requisite labour, raw materials, and other means. 

Financial mobilisation is intended to ensure that war will be financed 
on the basis of social justice and an equitable distribution of burdens, ac- 
count being taken not only of military needs but of civilian needs and the 
national psychology, and also of the financial possibilities of the country. 

The object of moral mobilisation is to protect the nation from any 
interference with the spirit of citizenship and to exalt patriotic sentiment. 


Scope. 


Civilian mobilisation applies to all Bulgarian nationals, irrespective of 
sex, between the ages of 16 and 70 years who are exempt from or in- 
eligible for military service. It also covers public and private administra- 
tions, establishments, and undertakings. By way of exception it may also 
be extended to foreign nationals and undertakings established in Bulgaria. 
Foreigners living temporarily in the country, unfit persons, etc, are excluded. 


Organisation. 


The general administration of civilian mobilisation and demobilisation 
is entrusted to the Council of Ministers, acting through the Civilian 
Mobilisation Directorate attached to the Ministry for War, in the first 
place, through municipal or autonomous public institutions with or without 
special civilian mobilisation services, and lastly through any person or body 
appointed to administer this legislation. 

A Higher Advisory Council is attached to the Directorate, with the 
Director himself as chairman and representatives of the various Ministries, 
the Statistical Office, the military authorities, etc., as members. The or- 
ganisations of traders, craftsmen, manufacturers, workers, and farmers, the 
chambers of commerce, the chambers of agriculture, the unions of co-operative 
societies, the National Bank, the Agricultural and Co-operative Bank, and 
the Export Institute are also represented on the Council. 


Procedure. 


With regard to the organisation of production, supply, and labour, the 
Council of Ministers has full authority to issue any measures needed to 
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secure the operation of the civilian mobilisation scheme. In order to meet 
the requirements of the army, the population, the national economy, for- 
eign trade, and other branches of production, the Council may adopt legisla- 
tion, organise the foreign market and credits, order the storage of foods, 
regulate agricultural and industrial production, control the home market, 
and fix sale prices, profits, and wages. 

A whole system of Regulations, which at 1 March 1941 comprised 9 
Acts, 5 Regulations. 82 Ministerial Orders, and 218 other measures, has 
already been adopted in application of the Civilian Mobilisation Act. It will 
be sufficient here to analyse the Administrative Regulations of 27 January 
1941, which define the general plan for the working of the scheme. 

‘According to these regulations every Ministry and public institution, 
and every undertaking, establishment, or branch of economic activity, must 
prepare its own plan, within the framework of the general plan drawn up by 
the Government. These various mobilisation plans must supply all neces- 
sary information on the institution or undertaking in question, such as 
its address, the nature of its activities, its real property, equipment, and 
machinery; its motive power, means of transport, stocks of fuel, oil, etc.; its 
insurance policies, health and veterinary services, air-raid precautions service, 
etc. 

A general plan is prepared for the mobilisation of the various branches 
of rural economy: agriculture, livestock, working up and canning of agricul- 
tural and animal products, the forestry industry, hunting, and fishing. This 
plan comes under the Minister of Agriculture. Industry, commerce, min- 
ing, and other non-agricultural forms of production are covered by a mobilisa- 
tion plan for which the Minister of Commerce, Industry, and Labour is re- 
sponsible. The railway system, road transport. and electrification are the 
subject of a plan prepared by the Ministry of Public Works. Lastly, the 
Ministry of Finance prepares its plan for the mobilisation of the country’s 
financial resources. 


The execution of all these plans is entrusted to the Civilian Mobilisa- 
tion Directorate, the working of which is dealt with in regulations of a con- 
fidential nature. 


Mobilisation of Labour. 


For the purposes of civilian mobilisation, workers are divided into two 
groups: agricultural labour and non-agricultural labour. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, on the one hand, and the Ministry of 
Commerce, Industry, and Labour, on the other, are required to register 
those workers in their respective fields who are eligible for mobilisation. 
The statistical data must be recorded in communal and regional registers 
or card indexes. Two principal registers, prepared in the Ministries, will 
give a general view of the supply of agricultural and non-agricultural labour 
classified by occupations. 

Agricultural labour will be allocated, in accordance with special re- 
gulations, to the rural areas which are left short of or without labour and 
equipment in consequence of military mobilisation. 

The Labour Directorate and its inspection authorities or special local 
services will be responsible for allocating non- agricultural labour. Public 
and private administrations and undertakings will be given lists of the 
civilians who are eligible for mobilisation and can replace persons called to 
the colours. 


Wages and Family Allowances for Mobilised Workers. 


Under the Act civilians who are mobilised have the right during their 
period of service to the wages or other remuneration fixed by decision of 
the Council of Ministers. It follows that their wages cease to be governed 
by individual and collective agreements and are determined solely by the 
public authority. The Council of Ministers has power to order the sta- 
bilisation or increase of wages even in undertakings which are not mobilised, 
as was the case in 1940. 
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The Act recognises that men who are liable to civilian mobilisation 
have the same right to assistance for their far-‘lies as men called to the 
colours. This assistance is regulated in detail by the Administrative Re- 
gulations of 17 May 1940. A monthly allowance, to which may be added 
a rent allowance, is granted to the families of mobilised men whose total 
monthly income does not exceed a specified amount, varying with the place 
of residence and composition of the family. The rate of allowance is fixed 
from time to time by the Council of Ministers.* 


Tue SITUATION IN ITALY 
IraAL1AN Laspour IN GERMANY 


In pursuance of the agreements concluded at the beginning 
of February 1941 between the German and Italian Governments 
for the transfer to Germany of a contingent of Italian metal 
workers”, special committees of a corporative nature have been set 
up in each Italian province to consider the situation of each under- 
taking and to make recommendations to the provincial corporative 
inspectorate concerning the adjustments to be made in the organ- 
isation of work, and especially in hours of work, in order that work- 
ers may be made available for employment in Germany. According 
to reports received at the beginning of May from the corporative 
inspection authorities, the number of workers who had been set free 
by that date for werk in Germany was less than the number de- 
manded, leaving out of account the persons eliminated for physical 
unfitness or other reasons. The committees have accordingly been 
invited to continue their activities, and supplementary jnstructions 
have been issued to them for this purpose. 


The committees are required in the first place to devote their attention 
to undertakings which are working less than 60 hours a week, and in 
particular those which, for various reasons, have not stated how many workers 
they can release. Undertakings working in an auxiliary capacity must make 
a larger contribution to this second contingent of workers. In assessing the 
possibility of recruiting more workers, due account will be taken of the 
special conditions of each undertaking, the orders it is fulfilling, and the tech- 
nical possibility of extending hours of work in order to meet its obligations. 
In applying these guiding principles, however, strict and definite criteria 
must be adopted. 

In cases in which workers who have already been chosen for employ- 
ment in Germany have been found unfit for the work required of them, or 
are unable for whatever reason to be transferred to Germany, the under- 
takings to which they belong must supply an equal number of other workers 
in the same category. 


Civitan MosiLisation oF WoorKers For AGRICULTURE 


In order to meet the requirements for the forthcoming agricul- 
tural season, the civilian mobilisation of labour was organised as 
follows towards the end of April 1941. 


If a farmer is unable to find the labour he needs through the competent 
employment office, he may apply to the federal centre of civilian mobilisation, 





1Communication to the Irternational Labour Office. Drshaven Vestnik, 4 and 
17 May, 12 June and 25 Nov. 1940; 27 Jan. and 1 May 1941. Lt. Col. J. K. Vaterr: 
Komantir i rakovodsvo po zakona za grashdanskata ta mobilizatzia (Sofia, 1941). 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 584. 

371 Sole, 7 May 1941. 
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at the capital of the province, through the medium of the Fascist Farmers’ 
Union, stating the number of workers he needs and their qualifications. 

On the basis of these applications the federal centres will draw up a 
provincial plan for the civilian mobilisation of workers for agriculture, 
selecting suitable persons from among volunteers of either sex, in par- 
ticular persons who have attended courses of training for civilian mobilisa- 
tion. The appeal for volunteers will be made by the federal centres in 
accordance with the Act concerning the discipline of the population in 
wartime. So far as possible, and unless the contrary is absolutely neces- 
sary, the mobilised workers will be employed in their place of origin. If there 
are more applications for skilled workers than persons available, the federal 
centres will organise condensed courses of training of agriculture. 

The mobilised workers will be formed into squads and the squads into 
companies (centuries), at the head of which will be placed persons of special 
competence, who will be under the direct control of the head of the federal 
centre. 


SUSPENSION OF Pustic Works PROGRAMME 


The policy of the Government with regard to public works has 
been reversed in consequence of the decline in unemployment which 
has resulted from the transfer of workers to Germany and the 
necessity of reserving raw materials for war production. 


Quite early in the year the Council of Ministers had drawn up a com- 
prehensive programme of public works, to be carried out during a period 
of slightly over two financial years. A Legislative Decree of 20 January, 
issued on 13 March 1941, had authorised the expenditure of 9,000 million 
lire for the execution of this plan. It was proposed to devote special at- 
tention to solving the housing problem. The Fascist institutes for working- 
class dwelljngs estimated that 35,000 such dwellings would have to be 
built in each year, and that ‘the annual expenditure involved would be 
883 million lire. It was also considered necessary to build each year 
37,000 schoolrooms for elementary schools, 50,000 for infants’ schools, and 
7,500 for secondary schools. The expenditure on town planning and hy- 
giene projects was estimated at nearly 2,000 million lire. In addition, the 
plan provided for road building and the construction of waterworks and 
harbour works. As regards the order in which the projects were to be 
undertaken, it was proposed that those which absorbed the largest volume 
of labour should be carried out first.’ 

Owing to the new circumstances mentioned above, the Duce ordered 
in May 1941 that the execution of the programme should be postponed 
until the end of the war, except for the construction of workers’ dwellings 
and the works to be carried out in the annexed provinces.* 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


An Act of 17 March 1941 extended the maximum number of 
days for the payment of daily unemployment benefit, from 120 to 
180 in the year. This provision is to remain in force during one 
year after the end of the state of war.* 


THE ORGANISATION OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR SUPPLY IN FRANCE 


The problem of the supply of labour for agriculture is at present 
one of the most important in France. About a million agriculturists 

1Jdem, 29 Apr. 1941. 

2Idem, 2 Jan. and 15 Mar. 1941; Gazetta Ufficiale, 13 Mar. 1941. 


371 Sole, 13 May 1941. 
4 Gazzetta Ufficiale, 23 Mar. 1941, p. 1218. 
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are prisoners of war and a large number of foreign workers have 
left the country. Further the shortage of motor fuel and means 
of transport is limiting the possibility of working. In order that 
agricultural production during the 1941 season may be raised to a 
maximum, measures have been taken, in the first place, to prevent 
agricultural labour from being attracted to other occupations, and, 
secondly, to place the indispensable additional labour at the disposal 
of agriculture by requisitioning workers. 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF AGRICULTURAL LABoUR OUTSIDE 
AGRICULTURE 


It was of the first importance to prevent the measures which 
the State has adopted to promote employment from depriving 
agriculture of necessary labour. 


Provisional Exemption from Service in Youth Camps. 


Under an Act of 18 January 1941 every French citizen of the male sex 
must during his twentieth year attend a youth camp for a period of eight 
months, unless he is considered physically unfit." An Order of 18 January 
1941, issued for the administration of this Act and amended on 22 February 
1941, provides that provisional exemption from this service may be granted 
in the following cases: (a) young agriculturists acting as the heads of agri- 
cultural undertakings owing to the absence of the responsible farmer (the 
father, uncle, etc., being dead or a prisoner of war); (>) young agriculturists 
working the farm with their family which includes a brother who ordinarily 
works on the same farm but is a prisoner of war; (c) young men employed 
for remuneration or otherwise on their parents’ farm as farm servants, agri- 
cultural labourers, market gardeners, horticulturists, viticulturists, drivers of 
agricultural machinery, or stud grooms.* 


Prohibition of Employment in Non-Agricultural Work. 


In order that agriculture may not lose to public works the labour it needs 
itself, an Act of 9 March 1941 has made it compulsory to include in the 
contracts for the holding of public service concessions the following special 
clause, taking immediate effect: 


During the period from 1 March to 15 November in each year, the 
occupier of any undertaking which does not engage exclusively in agricul- 
tural or forestry work shall not employ as unskilled labour on work 
executed on the open market workers, whether paid or not, who belong 
to occupations in agriculture or forestry or rural handicrafts. 


This prohibition applies to any undertaking which receives any kind of 
financial assistance from the State or a public authority or public institution. 
It also applies to work carried out by or on account of a group, except jin 
the case of agricultural or forestry work. 

Penalties are fixed in the Act for persons who contravene its provisions. 
In addition, any contravention or failure to comply with the Act renders the 
employer liable to pay a contribution to such agricultural family allowance 
fund as may be designated by the prefect of the department in which the 
undertaking is situated.* 





1 Journal officiel, 8 Feb. 1941, p. 618. 
2Idem, 13 Feb. 1941, p. 724; 23 Feb. 1941, p. 872. 
® Idem, 22 March 1941, p. 1266. 
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REQUISITIONING oF LaBouR FOR AGRICULTURE 


Two measures have been taken to procure the necessary additional 
labour for agriculture. One deals with the establishment of rural 
service for young persons and the other with the requisitioning for 
agricultural undertakings of workers of rural origin who have left 
the land. 


Rural Service for Young Persons. 


In the national interest an Act was passed on 10 March 1941 establishing 
a system of rural civic service for the year 1941, for which young persons 
of 17 to 21 years of age may be requisitioned. The Order calling them up is 
given by the prefect of the department where they live, on the recommendation 
of the director of agricultural services and the departmental youth officer. 

The young persons who have been called up are employed for preference 
in their own departments. If this is impossible, they are employed in depart- 

ments where there is a shortage of labour, an agreement having first been 
reached between the prefects concerned. 

Any person who is liable to the above obligations and has evaded them, 
will be sent at once to a special centre. The Act imposes penalties on 
persons who help them to evade their obligations. 

Decrees and orders will be issued by the Ministers and Secretaries of 
State concerned to fix the methods of registering, classifying, employing, and 
maintaining the young persons in question, and to define the obligations of 
employers and groups towards them.” 

According to a statement published in the press, the persons to be 
requisitioned will be young men between the ages of 17 and 21 years who 
belong to the following groups: those who are unemployed; those whose work 
is not skilled; those who were registered with a school or faculty at the 
beginning of the 1940-41 educational year and who are temporarily on holiday 


for a period of not less than 15 days.” 


Requisitioning of Adults. 


An Act of 9 March 1941 organised the requisitioning of adult labour 
needed for carrying out the work of the 1941 agricultural season. 

During 1941 every agricultural undertaking throughout the national ter- 
ritory is deemed to be doing work of national importance. It follows that all 
adult Frenchmen and French nationals* of the male sex, and in the first place 
those coming from a rural district who have already worked in agriculture, 
may be requisitioned for work in such undertakings under the conditions laid 
down in the Act of 11 July 1938.‘ 

The persons who are called up are either sent individually to a particular 
farm or group of farms or placed at the disposal of the departmental committee 
on agricultural production, in which case they are covered by the system of 
collective requisitioning of rural employers, workers, and handicraftsmen under 
the Decree of 23 February 1940.° 

In each department the prefect, the official responsible for supervising 
the observance of social legislation in agriculture, and the labour inspector 
are responsible for the enforcement of the above regulations. They may 
require an employer to submit to them any documents concerning his salaried 
employees and workers that may be necessary for this purpose. 

Detailed regulations for the application of the above provisions will be 
laid down in ministerial or inter-ministerial orders.° 


1Jbid., p. 1265. 
2La Dépéche dauphinoise, 22 Mar. 1941. 


*The term “French national” (ressortissant) includes the Indigenous populations 
in French dependencies. 


4Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 5, Nov. 1939, p. 643. 
5 Idem, Vol. XLI, No. 6, June 1940, p. 589. 
6 Journal officiel, 22 Mar. 1941, p. 1265. 
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Special Measures for the 1941 Harvest. 


An Order of 25 April 1941 issued in application of the two Acts analysed 
above organises the requisitioning of labour for agricultural work for the 
1941 season. 

In each department a plan for the recruiting and employment of this labour 
will be drawn up for each occupational group in accordance with the lists 
prepared by the prefects and indicating local requirements. 

Centres, called “rural guidance centres”, will be set up to receive and 
look after the requisitioned workers, direct them to the farms, and supervise 
their conditions of employment. These centres will be under the management 
of representatives of the peasant reconstruction authorities. 

In principle, any person may be requisitioned whether or not he is 
already in an employment, but preference will be given to persons of rural 
origin who possess the necessary physical fitness. The requisitioning, which 
may be individual or collective, will be ordered by the prefects and mayors. 
Persons who before 15 May volunteered for work during the 1941 season are 
exempted. 

In order to facilitate the process of requisitioning, industrial and commer- 
cial undertakings employing more than five persons in towns with a population 
of over 2,000 must send to the prefect of the department a card index relating 
on the one hand to the young persons of 17 to 21 years they employ and 
on the other to those of 21 to 46 years who are single or, if married, have 
had no children for more than two years, a separate statement being made 
for those who have previously worked in agriculture. The cards must give 
all the necessary information for the utilisation of the labour of the persons in 
question. In localities with a population of less than 2,000, the mayors will 
inform the prefects of any persons of under 50 years of age who used to be 
farmers or farm workers, are familiar with agricultural work, and left 
their commune of origin less than ten years ago. 

The Order specifies that the contract of employment current at the date 
of requisitioning is not terminated by the requisitioning. In no case may 
requisitioned persons be replaced by other persons of rural origin or capable 
of performing agricultural work. If for reasons of force majeure the under- 
taking finds it impossible when the requisitioning period is over to take back 
the workers who have been called up, and if the latter cannot be placed 
elsewhere through the departmental employment office, they must at once be 
granted unemployment benefit.* 


ORGANISATION OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG PERSONS IN 
SweEpDIsH AGRICULTURE 


The Swedish Employment Market Committee made arrange- 
ments for the employment of young persons in agriculture during 
the summer of 1941. These arrangements, which are briefly 
described below, were made in the light of the experience gained in 
1940, and the local emergency committees, the organisations of 
farmers, young persons, and householders, and other voluntary asso- 
ciations agreed to co-operate in giving effect to the plan. 


The employment offices were to arrange to bring together the applicants 
for work and the farmers in need of juvenile labour, and the provincial 
authorities were to distribute to the schools, by the middle of May forms 
for the registration of applicants by the provincial authorities. Offers for 
work and notifications of vacancies during the school holidays were, however, 
to be addressed to the employment offices. During the first three weeks of 
employment, only board and lodging was to be provided for the young workers, 
but thereafter they were to receive a small supplementary wage. The employ- 
ment offices moreover secured a reduction of 50 per cent. in railway fares 
for the young workers. 





1Idem, 29 Apr. 1941, p. 1834. 
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Special camps for young persons engaging in such employment, and 
especially for those intended to provide assistance to the smaller farms, were 
also to be organised by the emergency committees and the various voluntary 
associations, including in particular, the emergency committees of the women’s 
organisations. These camps, in which board and lodging was to be free, were 
to be in operation for three to six weeks. 

Another form of placing, that of securing work on the larger agricultural 
estates for short periods of about a fortnight for the older boys and girls 
and for adults on holiday desiring to have such opportunities, was to be 
undertaken by the Emergency Committee of the Women’s Organisations.’ 


THe SuppLy OF LABOUR FOR CONSTRUCTION WorRK 
IN SWITZERLAND 


In virtue of the emergency powers given to the Swiss Federal 
Council by the Federal Order of 30 August 1939 concerning 
measures to secure national safety and maintain neutrality, an Order 
was issued on 17 April 1941 to provide the necessary labour for 
construction works of national importance and to regulate the 
conditions of employment of the workers employed on such works. 


The Order provides that all works serving the purposes of national 
defence or the supply of indispensable goods which are designated as works 
of national importance by the Army Command or the War Office for Industry 
and Labour will have priority over other construction works as regards the 
allocation of labour. If a sufficient number of workers cannot be found on 
the open employment market, the Department of Economic Affairs may decide 
that recourse shall be had to compulsory labour service.’ 

The Department of Economic Affairs is empowered to ascertain that 
the board and lodging provided for the workers and the sanitary and health 
equipment are adequate. It may order improvements or, by agreement with 
the management of the works, itself arrange for the necessary construction 
or installation to be carried out. 

A removal allowance, at a rate to be fixed by the Department of Economic 
Affairs, must be granted to the workers if the workplace to which they are 
sent is so far from their homes that they cannot continue to live in the same 
household with the members of their families who are dependent on them. 

Special provisions deal with the compensation of the workers for inter- 
ruptions of work due to geographical or weather conditions. The Order lays 
down the general principle that if the duration or frequency of such interrup- 
tions is over the average, the workers assigned to construction work of national 
importance must be granted compensation for loss of wages in accordance with 
the rules to be laid down by the Department of Economic Affairs. The 
compensation will take the place of benefit from the unemployment insurance 
funds as fixed by the special regulations for the building industry. It will 
not be taken into account in calculating the benefit period under the law or 
the rules of the fund. The compensation will be the same for all workers, 
whether or not they are entitled to unemployment benefit.* 


THE ORGANISATION OF EMPLOYMENT IN BOHEMIA-MORAVIA 


The placement system in the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia 
had been reorganised in 1939 by a Legislative Decree of 25 July, 
promulgated on 24 August 1939, which in particular replaced the 
former local and regional administration by a controlised adminis- 
tration. A further reorganisation was effected by a new Legislative 





1 Arbetet (Malm6), 6 May 1941. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLI, No. 6, June 1940, pp. 605-608. 
8 Recueil des lois fédérales, No. 18, 24 Apr. 1941, pp. 413-415. 
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Decree of 16 May 1941, promulgated on 28 May 1941, which, 
among other things, defines the duties of the employment offices 
and the competence of the Ministry of Social Administration and 
Public Health. 


The Ministry of Social Administration, acting through the employment 
offices, is responsible for the uniform management of all matters relating to 
the allocation of labour, the training of young workers, wage policy, and 
social welfare measures for the unemployed. In agreement with the Ministries 
concerned, it also regulates the recruiting of Czech workers for other countries, 
and that of foreign workers and their placing in Bohemia-Moravia. It directs 
the activities of the employment offices, regulates their organisation, and in 
agreement with the Ministry of the Interior defines the areas they cover and 
fixes their headquarters. 

After agreement with the Ministries concerned, the Minister of Social 
Administration may until further notice require services other than the employ- 
ment offices to undertake placement activities free of charge, if a request to 
that effect has been submitted to it and it considers such action desirable for 
the purpose of planned placement. Furthermore, it may issue orders authoris- 
ing fee-charging placement activities in the case of certain classes of workers. 
Any body which undertakes placing operations in virtue of a decision or 
permit from the Minister of Social Administration is subject to the supervision 
of the Ministry in this matter and must comply with its instructions.* 





CONDITIONS OF WORK 


A New Factories Act IN SoutH AFRICA 


An Act “to provide for the registration and control of factories, 
regulation of hours and conditions of work in factories, supervision 
of the use of machinery, precautions against accident to persons 
employed on building or excavation work, and for matters incidental 
thereto” in the Union of South Africa (to be cited as the Factories, 
Machinery and Building Work Act, 1941) was assented to on 10 
April 1941 and is to come into force on a date to be fixed by the 
Governor-General by proclamation in the Gazette. It replaces and 
repeals the Factories Act, 1918 as amended by the Factories Amend- 
ment Act, 1931.” 


Scope. 


The definition of the term “factory” for the purpose of the Act is clarified 
and extended. In particular, the previous general exemption of industrial, 
technical or trade schools, prisons, reformatories, etc., disappears (though 
the Minister is empowered to exempt workrooms in any particular class 
of institution). 





1Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXII, No. 3, 16 Oct. 1939, p. 79. 
2 Sbirka zakonu a narizeni, No. 192; Narodne Prace, 29 May 1941. 
8 Cf. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OrFice: Legislative Series, 1931, S.A.2. 
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Inspection. 


The new Act contains provisions to the effect that “any inspector may 
require any employee to appear before him at any time and place fixed by 
the inspector and may then and there question that employee”; and that “no 
occupier of a factory or employer shall without good reason cause or permit 
all the entrances to his factory at the same time to be locked or otherwise 
rendered incapable of being opened from the outside while any work is being 
performed in such factory”. The provisions in regard to the records to be 
kept by employers are also extended and will in future have to show in respect 
of each employee, in addition to the matters prescribed by previous legislation: 
the times at which he commences and ceases work on each day; the times and 
duration of intervals not deemed to be working hours in his work on each 
day; and the total number of ordinary hours and overtime worked each day 
and each week. The provisions in regard to the registration of factories are 
extended and it is laid down that “after the registration of any premises as 
a factory under this Act, no person shall effect or cause to be effected any 
structural or other alterations to such premises without the prior approval 
of an inspector”. 


Conditions of Employment. 


Hours of work. Maximum hours of work for adult males are reduced from 
48 to 46 per week. The period during which a woman may not be employed 
at night is from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. instead of 6 p.m. to 7 a.m. As regards adult 
male workers it is laid down that an employer may require or permit an 
employee to work overtime for a total period not exceeding in any one week: 
(a) 10 hours; or (b) a number of hours (which may exceed 10) fixed by an 
inspector by notice in writing to the employer, specifying the employee, or 
the class of employee, in respect of whom the notice is applicable and the 
period for which and the conditions under which it shall be valid. Maximum 
daily overtime in the case of females is reduced from three hours to two. The 
Act contains the following new definition of hours of work: 


An employee shall be deemed to be working, in addition to any period 
during which he is actually working: (a) during the whole of any interval 
in his work if. (7) he is not free to leave the premises of his emlployer 
for the whole of such interval; or (ii) the duration of such interval is 
not shown in the records required to be kept... and (b) duirng 
any other period during which he is on the premises of his employer: 
provided that if it is proved that any such employee was not work- 
ing and was free to leave the premises during any portion of any 
period referred to in paragraph (b), the permission provided for in this 
sub-section shall not apply in respect of such employee with reference to 
that portion of such period. 


The rate of payment for ordinary overtime is raised from time and one 
quarter to time and one third. Where an employee works on a Sunday his 
employer must either pay him not less than double the ordinary rate or pay 
him at a rate of not less than time and one third and grant him within seven 
days one day’s holiday and pay him a full day’s remuneration at the ordinary 
rate for that day. The number of public holidays on which employees are 
entitled to a holiday with pay is raised from three to four in the year. 


Minimum age for employment. The minimum age for employment in a 
factory is raised from 14 to 15 years. 


Holidays with pay. The Act contains an important new provision to the 
effect that “every employer shall grant to every employee employed by him 
in respect of each period of 12 months’ employment with him, and not longer 
than two months after the termination of the said period, leave of absence on 
full pay of not less than two consecutive weeks”. Detailed prescriptions are 
laid down as to: the application of this provision. 

Childbirth allowance. The maximum amount of the allowance payable 


from public funds to women who in accordance with the Act have discontinued 
their work in the factory as a result of pregnancy is increased from 20s. to 
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25s. per week, and it is provided that, in addition to the normal statutory 
period of 12 weeks—four weeks before and eight weeks after confinement— 
the allowance may be paid in respect of an additional period not exceeding 
four weeks if the woman concerned discontinued her work in the factory 
as a result of pregnancy more than four weeks before the expected date of 
her confinement. 


Restrictions on Employment. 


The provisions of previous legislation restricting the working of overtime 
and prohibiting the employment at night of young persons under 16 years of 
age are replaced by provisions of a much more far-reaching and general char- 
acter. For instance, under the new Act if an inspector has reason to suspect 
that an employee may by reason of physical defect or illness endanger his 
own health or safety or that of other employees by continuing to work in a 
factory, he may, in writing, require that employee to present himself to a 
specified medical practitioner for examination, and as a result of such exam- 
ination he may prohibit the employment of such employee in a specified factory 
or activity or class of factory or activity after a specified date, either in- 
definitely or for a specified period, or impose conditions upon his ~-continuance 
in such employment. Again, the Minister may by notice in the Gazette pro- 
hibit the employment of any employee of a class specified in such notice in 
any room or factory in which there is carried on an activity specified in the 
notice, if in his opinion such employment would be dangerous to the health or 
safety of such class of employee. In issuing such prohibition he may differ- 
entiate on the ground of age, sex, experience, training, or education. Yet 
again, an inspector may from time to time, by notice in writing, prohibit any 
employer from requiring or permitting a named employee or a specified class 
of employee or any of his employees to work overtime during any period 
mentioned in such notice. 


Home Work. 


A new provision lays down that the Minister may by notice in the 
Gazette prohibit any person carrying on a business of a specified class in a 
specified area from letting or giving out for performance elsewhere than at 
a factory any specified work in connection with a specified activity of the 
kind covered by the Act. It is further laid down that no employer shall re- 
quire or permit an employee to perform any activity in connection with the 
business of the factory elsewhere than at a factory. 


Machinery. 


The provisions concerning machinery and its supervision by factory in- 
spectors and the conducting of enquiries into accidents are expanded and clari- 
fied. 


Precautions against Accidents to Building Workers. 


The Act contains important new provisions under this heading, largely 
identical with certain of the provisions of the Safety Provisions (Building) Con- 
vention adopted by the International Labour Conference in 1937. Thus it pro- 
vides that no builder shall require or permit an employee employed on building 
work to perform any work which cannot be performed safely from the ground 
or from a ladder unless suitable scaffolding is provided; that no builder shall 
require or permit any scaffolding to be constructed or taken down or substant- 
ially altered except (a) under supervision of a responsible or competent person ; 
(b) as far as possible by competent workmen possessing adequate experience 
in the construction or removal of scaffolding; that no builder shall require or 
permit a crane to be installed on scaffolding until he has caused tests to be 
made by a competent and responsible person to ensure the strength and 
stability of the scaffolding; and that every builder shall cause all scaffolding 
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in connection with building work undertaken by him to be inspected by a 
competent and responsible person whenever any additions or alterations to 
such scaffolding have been made. No builder may require or permit an 
employee employed on building work to use any gear which is ndt of adequate 
strength, free from patent defect, and in good working order. Every builder 
must cause all hoists, machines, and tackle to be examined and adequately 
tested before being put into use and every chain, ring, hook, shackle, swivel, 
pulley, block, lewis, claw, and dog used in connection therewith to be per- 
iodically examined by a competent and responsible person. Moreover an 
inspector may by notice in writing to the builder concerned order (a) that 
no scaffolding, crane, or gear may be used until the inspector has satisfied 
himself that it is suitable and that it has been tested and complies with the 
regulations; (b) that no excavation work may be proceeded with until the in- 
spector is satisfied that the timbering is satisfactory and that the regulations 
have been complied with; (c) that any named person shall not be regarded as 
a competent and responsible person or a competent workman for the purposes 
mentioned above. 


General Provisions. 


Procedure. The Act contains many new provisions in respect of procedure, 
particularly as regards the placing of the onus of proof upon the employer or 
occupier in various circumstances. 


Prohibition of victintisation. The Act lays down that no employer shall 
dismiss any person employed by him or reduce the rate of his remuneration 
or alter the conditions of his employment to his disadvantage by reason of the 
fact that he suspects or believes (rightly or wrongly) that the person concerned 
has given any information which under the Act he could be required to give to 
an inspector or other authorised person, or has complied with any lawful 
requirements of an inspector or other authorised person, or has given evidence 
in any proceedings under the Act. 


Deductions from wages on account of improved conditions of work pro- 
hibited. The Act lays down that any employer, builder, occupier, etc., who 
in respect of anything required to be done or provided by him in pursuance of 
the Act makes any deduction from the remuneration of any employee, or 
requires any employee to make a payment in respect of such requirements to 
any other person, shall be guilty of an offence; and that any employer who 
reduces the remuneration of any employee or makes any deduction therefrom 
by reason of the fact that his hours of work have been reduced or his conditions 
of employment improved as a result of any provision of the Act shall be guilty 


of an offence. 

Tampering with safety appliances, etc. Wilful interference with or misuse 
of safety appliances etc., is prohibited; and where any means, appliance, or 
other thing for securing health or safety is provided under the requirements 
of the Act for the use of an employee engaged in any process, that employee 
is required to use such means, appliance, or other thing while so engaged. 
Penalties are provided for failure to comply with these provisions. 


Power to make regulations. The powers of the Governor-General to make 
regulations under the Act are greatly extended and are defined in considerable 
detail.* 


‘ 
Tue DEBATE ON THE BILL 


The Bill was the subject of detailed debate in Parliament from 
the date of the moving of the second reading in the House of 
Assembly on 6 March until the final adoption in the Senate on 3 
April 1941. 


2 Union of South Africa, Government Gazette, Vol. CXXIV, No. 2893, 17 Apr. 1941. 
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Discussion on Hours. 


The Minister of Labour, Mr. Madeley, in moving the second reading, 
gave a general summary of the proposals and paid particular attention to 
the reduction of weekly hours to 46. He criticised the contention that it was 
not proper in time of war to reduce hours of work, on the ground that 
practical experience showed that a reduction did not mean lower production, 
particularly as war work demanded a high degree of accuracy, of which a tired 
worker might be incapable. He was not necessarily satisfied that the degree 
of reduction proposed was a final solution. Consideration had had to be given, 
however, to a large number of interests, and the maximum fixed had been 
thought to be the common denominator. Moreover, the Trades and Labour 
Council, the Cape Federation of Labour Unions, and other organised bodies 
of workers had agreed that in present circumstances a 46-hour week would 
be acceptable. 

Several amendments to the provisions relating to hours of work were later 
moved by Opposition members. The most important proposed to fix the 
maximum normal hours of work at 44 in the week. It was argued that trade 
union agreements already laid down a 44-hour week or less, and that therefore 
the introduction of a 46-hour week would not bring any advantage to the 
majority of the workers. Another point was that a 44-hour week would 
make it possible to dispense with Saturday work and so would double the 
workers’ effective weekend. The amendment was defeated by 61 votes to 43. 


Minimum Wage. 


An important motion moved by the Opposition was to consider the advis- 
ability of making provision for the payment of a minimum wage to all Europeans 
employed in factories. The proposer of the motion said that when the Wage 
Board laid down a minimum wage for unskilled workers, it did so irrespective 
of the race or colour of the workers concerned. The intention was good, but 
the effect was that the Board usually fixed a wage on the basis of what it 
considered was a living wage for non-European workers, with the result that 
the European workers were not directly benefited. In reply to the objection 
that to fix a minimum wage only for Europeans would mean that many 
Europeans would be replaced by cheaper labour, he suggested that a quota of 
the race composition of the labour force could be fixed for each employment. 

Members of the Government Party and the European members of the 
House of Assembly representing Natives opposed the motion. One of the 
latter argued that the root of the wage difficulty in South Africa was to be 
found in the rate of wages paid to non-European and particularly to Native 
workers. The position was that the European worker could not live on the 
wages paid to the unskilled non-European, and if the former’s wages were 
fixed at a higher rate, either he lost his employment or the field of industry 
was contracted. The solution lay in gradually raising the wages and earning 
capacity of all unskilled workers. 

The Minister of Labour, in opposing the motion, said that he had instructed 
a committee of the Labour Advisory Council to investigate the question of 
a minimum wage for all workers. This investigation would cover agriculture 
as well as industry, and non-European as well as European workers. He had 
also suggested to the Wage Board that its aim should be, gradually but as 
rapidly as possible, to raise the wages of the unskilled workers to 10s. a day. 
Another argument against the motion was that in South Africa minimum 
wage rates were covered by the Wage Act and not by the Factories Act. 

The motion was defeated by 66 votes to 41. 


Segregation. 


Factories legislation in South Africa applies to all workers employed in 
factories irrespective of race. Nevertheless, the discussion on minimum wages 
turned largely on the question of segregating workers of different races. In 
addition, the general principle of segragation in employment was raised in 
the course of the debates. 
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The subject arose particularly in connection with the power conferred on 
the Governor-General to make regulations for factories. These regulations 
cover inter alia “the accommodation, facilities, and conveniences to be provided 
for employees while they are working, resting, or eating” in factories, and 
“the conditions of work of employees in any factory where in the opinion of 
the Minister special provision is necessary to safeguard the physical, moral 
or social welfare of such employees”. At one period in its drafting the Bill 
was to empower the Minister of Labour in making such regulations to apply 
such measures of discrimination or differentiation as he might deem advisable, 
including discrimination on grounds of the race or colour of the employees. 

The power to make regulations in this sense was attacked from two sides. 
The Opposition wished to make discrimination on grounds of race or colour 
mandatory, while other members, particularly those representing Native in- 
terests, objected to what they deemed to be the introduction of a new colour 
bar in South African industrial legislation. 

In the House of Assembly the Opposition moved for the consideration of 
the advisability of so extending the provisions that “where an employer employs 
both European and non-European employees in the same factory he shall be 
obliged to prevent contact between such classes of employees.” The mover 
said that the Opposition desired segregation in factories, since they thought 
it would benefit both European and non-European workers. It was not their 
policy to throw non-Europeans out of employment, but they did not wish 
European workers to feel that they were on the same footing as non-Europeans. 
It was urged that the white man must remain the master in South Africa, not 
so that he could oppress the non-European, hut so that civilisation would be 
applied in the proper way. These arguments were resisted by other members 
on grounds of economics and of principle, and the motion was rejected by 
56 votes to 31. 

The power to make regulations on grounds which might include colour 
discrimation was attacked from the opposite standpoint, particularly by the 
European members representing Natives in the Senate. The following argu- 
ment was advanced: There were certain types of work where it was not 
desirable for European women and non-European men to work at the same 
bench, but usually these were cases where it was equally undesirable for 
European women and European men to work together. The proposal of 
separation on lines of race rather than on lines of sex was therefore a depar- 
ture from labour principles. The non-European worker had the right to ask 
South Africa what was his future, particularly as there was a growing migra- 
tion movement of Natives from the country districts to the larger towns. 

An amendment, eventually rejected by 24 votes to 4, was moved to provide 
that the regulations might differentiate on the basis of age, sex, experience, 
training or education (that is, not on grounds of race or colour). The Minister 
of Labour, however, refused to accept the amendment. He explained that 
originally the Bill had been drafted so as to enable him to discriminate in 
every respect and it was natural he should want the widest possible powers. 
The Trades and Labour Council, however, had communicated with him and 
had asked him not to take such wide powers because of the possible effect 
on non-Europeans. The clause, as before the Senate, had resulted from these 
representations and represented the last concession he could make to the Native 
representatives. He would, nevertheless, give an assurance that before any 
regulations were promulgated he would consult the Native representatives in 
the Senate and in the House of Assembly and the Department of Native 
Affairs. He did not undertake to accept their suggestions but he hoped by 
consultation to prove that all he desired was to prevent undesirable contact. 
He wanted power not only to separate Native men from European women, 
but also to separate Native men from Native men and European men from 
European men where it was desirable. Note was taken of the Minister’s 
undertaking, but it was objected that by regulations it would be possible for 
any succeeding Government to revolutionise the whole of industrial life without 
consultation and without coming to Parliament.* 





1 House of Assembly Debates and Senate of South Africa Debates, Fifth Session, 
Eighth Parliament. 
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PROTECTION OF CUBAN CiIviL SERVANTS AGAINST DISMISSAL 


Article 106 of the Cuban Constitution (which came into force 
on 10 October 1940) guarantees stability of employment for public 
officials other than those holding posts of a political and confidential 
character as defined by a subsequent article. A transitional provision 
of the Constitution further lays down that within the period cor- 
responding to the three Legislatures immediately following the 
promulgation of the Constitution, there shall be approved and 
brought into force the legislation necessary for the creation of a 
permanent civil service (carrera administrativa). Pending the 
passage of such legislation, the stability of employment guaranteed 
to public officials by the Constitution is only to come into force 
subject to conditions laid down in a special Act to be passed by 
Congress. Stability of employment is however recognised without 
qualification in respect of officials having completed twenty years’ 
service. 


Notwithstanding these provisions a number of legally unjustified dismissals 
took place in the recent “political adjustment” of the Administration. The 
Government has accordingly issued Decree No. 1619, dated 6 June 1941, laying 
down that all decisions to dismiss public officials having completed twenty 
year’s service are null and void, and that any such officials who have been 
dismissed must be reinstated, subject to the following conditions: (a) the 
person concerned must have applied for reinstatement in writing within ten days 
of the publication of the Decree in the official gazette; (b) dismissal must 
not have been tacitly accepted by failure to appeal against it within the period 
fixed by law; (c) the person concerned must not have been dismissed for a 
just cause as defined by law; (d) the person concerned must not have accepted 
any other post since his dismissal; (¢) the person concerned must not have 
been pensioned; (f) the person concerned must not be one holding a post of a 
political or confidential character.’ 


Hours or WorK IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Errect oF SUNDAY WorK oN MaximuM Howrs IN THE BuILpING INDUSTRY 


The Works and Buildings Committee of the British Ministry 
of Works and Buildings has issued a ruling concerning the applica- 
tion of its previous decision that the maximum number of hours 
worked per week on contracts and jobs in which the Government is 
interested directly or indirectly should not exceed 60.? 


The Committee has decided that where Sunday working is permitted the 
60-hour working week may be exceeded by the number of hours which it is 
necessary to work on Sunday. In the case of continuous operations such as 
tunnelling and shuttering work, however, working hours for individuals are 
limited to a 6-day week; and a “6-day week” is, as before, to be interpreted as 
including a maximum of 60 hours only.* 


STAGGERING Hours oF WorK IN THE METROPOLITAN AREA 


The first comprehensive scheme for staggering working hours 
at industrial establishments in the London area so that excessive 
peaks of traffic may be avoided with less delay and more comfort- 

1Gaceta Oficial, No. 320, 10 June 1941, p. 9583. Communication to the L.L.O. 


2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 590. 
3 Ministry oF Heattu: Circular, No. 2432, 10 July 1941. 
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able travel for workers has been prepared by the London and South 
Eastern Regional Board, on which there are representatives of all 
Government departments concerned with armament production, 
employers, employees, trade unions, and transport undertakings. 


As an illustration of the problem, it was found that in one factory area the 
present number of workers arriving in one half-hour was 8,815, in the previous 
half-hour 22, and in the following half-hour 1,200. Since the war began some 700 
factories have adopted staggering, with benefits to all concerned, and the present 
comprehensive scheme is based on the experience gained. In the metropolitan 
area 32 transport districts have been established, each comprising a number of 
factories with a group leader whose duties are to encourage and arrange, in 
consultation with the firms in the group, the trade unions, and transport under- 
takings, the staggering of working hours to ensure a uniform flow of workers’ 
traffic to and from the area at intervals of 15 minutes. This preliminary work is 
now in progress and it is intended to complete the arrangements in time to 


enable the workers to have the full benefit this winter.’ 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


Proposep SociAL INSURANCE REFORM IN CHILE 


The Chilean system of social insurance, originated in 1924 by 
Acts No. 4054 (sickness, invalidity, old-age insurance) and No. 
4055 (workmen’s compensation), would be entirely recast by a 
Government Bill introduced on 14 June 1941. 

The Bill was drafted by a committee of experts—administrators, 
doctors, lawyers, actuaries, and the Secretary of the Trade Union 
Federation—under the chairmanship of the Minister of Health and 
in consultation with an expert from the International Labour 
Office. The detailed analysis of the measure may await its enact- 
ment but reference can be made here to the most significant reforms 
which it introduces. It takes account of the sixteen years of Chilean 
experience as well as of the policies and techniques of social insur- 
ance which have been developed internationally in the same period. 


Scope. 

The scope of compulsory insurance extends, as hitherto, to wage earners in 
general and to independent workers of small means, but for the former group 
the maximum limit of wages compatible with liability to insurance is abolished, 
though a maximum basic wage for contributions and benefits has of course 
been provided for. 


Administration. 


The Bill provides that insurance against both general and occupational risks 
shall be administered by a single institution, the Workers’ Compulsory Insur- 
ance Fund, replacing the present institution with the same name. The policy 
of the Fund is controlled by a governing body consisting of six elected members 
and four official members, but only the former have the right to vote. The elected 


1The Times, 1 July 1941. 
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members comprise two representatives of employers and two of insured persons, 
a representative of the Chilean Medical Association, and an actuarial adviser ; 
the official members are the Minister of Health, the chief of the Social Insur- 
ance Department, the general manager of the Fund, and the chief of the Accident 
Section. 

Particular attention is given in the Bill to the principles which must guide 
the investments of the Fund: safety is the first consideration, but a prescribed 
minimum yield must be obtained, save in the case of investments of definite 
social utility, for which the consent of the Minister is necessary. At least half 
the reserves must be invested in real property as a protection against currency 
depreciation. 

The cost of administration is limited to a maximum of 1.2 per cent. of 
insured wages, and the severest penalties are imposed for exceeding this limit. 


Insurance against General Risks. 


Financial Resources. The benefits in respect of the general risks are con- 
siderably increased, and much larger financial resources are called for. In 
respect of sickness, maternity, and pension insurance, the insured person will 
contribute 4 instead of 2 per cent. of wages as at present; the employer's contri- 
bution is raised from 5 (6 in some cases) to 8 per cent. of wages; and the State, 
which hitherto has been liable only for a subsidy equal to 1% per cent. of wages, 
will be charged with the entire cost of the new basic pension. Unemployment 
insurance will be financed by an additional contribution from employers not 
exceeding 1 per cent. of wages. 


Sickness and maternity insurance. The right to medical care is extended 
to the families of insured persons; this means that the Fund will be responsible 
for the health of 70 per cent. of the total population. Medical care is defined as 
“medical, dental, and pharmaceutical benefits and hospitalisation, from the date 
of entry into insurance and from the first day of sickness”. The extent of the 
medical care to be provided is, however, subject to “principles of rationalisation 
and economical utilisation”. It is recognised that complete medical care would 
be beyond the medical and financial resources of the country, and the reference 
to the principles just mentioned means that the Fund will devote its attention 
primarily to those diseases which are mainly responsible for the high morbidity 
and mortality of the people. The compulsory periodical medical examinations of 
insured persons which were introduced by the Preventive Medicine Act’ are 
maintained and are extended to the families of insured persons. 

The existing very low rates of ordinary sickness benefit are raised to 50 
per cent. of wages for unmarried persons, and to 75 per cent. for married men 
or widowers with children; the benefit of full wages during periods of preventive 
rest in respect of specified social diseases is maintained. 


The maternity benefits consist of medical care during pregnancy, at confine- 
ment, and thereafter, a cash benefit in respect of abstention from work, a nursing 
bonus, and the supply of free milk during the child’s first two years of life. The 
period of cash benefit is increased from 4 to 12 weeks, and its rate from 
50 to 75 per cent. of wages. 


Pension insurance. The invalidity and old-age pensions provided by Act. 
No. 4054 have been entirely remodelled and survivors’ pensions have been added. 

Invalidity, old-age, and survivors’ pensions consist of a basic pension paid 
by the State and increments financed out of, and varying with, the contributions 
of the insured person. The basic pension is certainly the most original feature 
of the Bill and is designed to satisfy a twofold condition: the minimum of 
subsistence, related, on the one hand, to the pensioner’s previous standard of 
living, and on the other, to the general level of current wages, the latter be- 
ing assumed to vary with the purchasing power of money. Accordingly the 
basic pension is equal either to 25 per cent. of the person’s basic wage, (that is, 
his average wage during the previous five years), or to 60 per cent. of the 
average wage of all insured persons during the financial year preceding the 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVII, No. 2, Aug. 1938, pp. 161-189. 
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award of the pension, whichever of these two rates is the higher. Current 
pensions are revised upwards if the general average in the preceding year 
rises by 10 per cent. or more. Invalidity and old-age pensions are supplemented 
by 10 per cent. of the general average wage in respect of each child under 15 
years. The basic pension is limited by a provision to the effect that the in- 
clusive pension cannot exceed the basic wage of the insured person. 

The classic definition of invalidity—loss of two-thirds of earning capacity— 
is substituted for the present one, which requires that the incapacity should be 
both permanent and total. In order to qualify for a pension, the claimant must 
be under 60 years and must have been “affiliated” (the term is not defined 
but appears to mean the period comprised between first entry into insurance and 
the happening of the event giving rise to benefit) for at least one year, but this 
condition is waived if at the compulsory medical examination he has been found 
to be fit. 

As regards the old-age pension, the uniform pensionable age of 60 replaces 
the existing provision whereby the individual can opt for a pension at 55, 
60, or 65. A qualifying period of 1000 contribution weeks is imposed for 
men and 500 contribution weeks for women. Moreover, at least one weekly 
contribution must have been paid for every two weeks comprised within the 
whole period of affiliation after deduction of periods of sickness and military 
service. 

Under the existing law the dependants of an insured man receive at his 
death a funeral benefit and the accumulated amount of his personal contri- 
butions. The Bill maintains the funeral benefit and institutes widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions. The widow’s pension is granted to a widow whose 
husband has paid at least 500 contributions if she is or becomes an invalid 
or when she attains the age of 55; it is equal to 30 per cent. of the basic 
pension plus the increments. The orphans’ pension is granted to the children 
of a deceased insured man or deceased insured widow who has been affiliated 
for at least two years. It starts at 40 per cent. of the basic pension for ona 
7 increases to 60 per cent. for 2 children, 75 per cent. for 3, 85 per cent. 
or 4, etc. 


Unemployment insurance. The Bill provides for the creation of an Unem- 
ployment Fund, to be built up out of employers’ contributions, the rate of 
which is to be fixed annually by the governing body, subject to the approval 
of the President of the Republic, who will also determine how the Fund is 
to be applied. The first step is thus taken towards the introduction of 
unemployment insurance. 


Insurance against Occupational Risks. 


Compulsory insurance. Under the present legal provisions, to be found 
in Act No. 4055 and in the Labour Code, workmen’s compensation for occu- 
pational accidents and diseases is general in its scope, but insurance is optional 
and is carried partly by a special section of the National Savings Bank and, 
for the rest, by private insurance companies. The Bill makes insurance com- 
pulsory and gives the monopoly of insurance to the organisation which was 
established by the National Savings Bank. This organisation is transferred 
bodily to the Workers’ Compulsory Insurance Fund, within ‘which it operates 
as an autonomous section under the supervision of the governing body of the 
Fund. A system of merit rating will be applied in the fixing of premiums; 
employers who object to the rates assigned to them have a right of appeal 
to a committee on which they are represented. 


Compensation. The common medical service of the Workers’ Compulsory 
Insurance Fund is responsible for medical care; the preventive medical 
examinations serve for the detection of occupational diseases as well as of 
the more important social diseases. 

The rates and amounts of cash compensation are augmented considerably, 
both by increasing the ratio of the compensation to the wage and by raising 
the existing very low maximum basic wage. In case of temporary incapacity 
the compensation is an allowance equal to 75 per cent. of wages, payable 
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from the date of the accident until the completion of the treatment. For 
permanent incapacity the compensation is a lump sum paid out in instalments, 
or a pension, according as the degree of incapacity is below or above 25 per 
cent; the pension is fixed at 75 per cent. of the loss of wages, and is increased 
by 10 per cent. for each dependent child. In case of death, pensions and a 
funeral benefit are granted to the survivors. 


Accident prevention. The Bill makes it obligatory for the Accident Sec- 
tion to spread among employers and workers the use of safety devices and 
the knowledge of safety principles. Employers may be required to instal safety 
devices in certain cases. Such devices may be imported into the country 
free of duty.’ 


SoctaL INSURANCE IN COLOMBIA 


A Government Bill to establish compulsory insurance against 
sickness, maternity, accidents, and unemployment, was submitted to 
the Congress of Colombia on 30 July 1941. The Bill is concerned 
with principles only and leaves the details of their application to be 
determined by regulations in conformity with the international labour 
Conventions on sickness insurance (1927) and workmen’s compen- 
sation (1925) which have been ratified by Colombia. 


The explanatory memorandum accompanying the Bill, after referring to 
the social insurance projects considered by the Congress in recent years,’ states 
that the present plan is based on a careful study of the practice of social insur- 
ance in other Latin-American countries, and of a special report supplied by the 
International Labour Office. The existing arrangements whereby medical aid 
and sickness benefit are provided by employers individually is said to be un- 
equal and sporadic in its application and effectiveness, while health work is 
hampered by the precariousness of the appropriations made for it annually by 
the authorities concerned. 


Social insurance, it states, is the only means of remedying these defici- 
encies and affording services to the entire Colombian people and not only 
to privileged groups thereof. For it provides permanent and _ sufficient 
resources, which are applied in an organised and technical form for the 
improvement of the health of the great mass of the population, irrespective 
of public budgets and the initiative of the private employer. 


Maternity insurance is declared to be an urgent necessity since, under the 
present legislation, the payment of maternity benefit is an obligation for the 
employer individually and results in discrimination against married women. 
Accident insurance is to be made compulsory, on the collective liability principle. 
The unemployment or dismissal benefit, for which employers are at present 
liable individually, is to be paid out of a fund to which employers will con- 
tribute. 

The Bill provides for the establishment of the Colombian Social Insurance 
Fund, an autonomous institution, the governing body of which is to include 
representatives of employers and employed persons. Social insurance is to be 
compulsory for all employed persons whose remuneration does not exceed 
2,400 pesos a year. The various branches of insurance will be established 
gradually, beginning with sickness and maternity insurance; but first of all a 
census must be taken of the number of workers and undertakings to be covered, 
and estimates made of the staff and medical equipment which will be needed 
in order to administer the scheme and to ensure an adequate medical service. 
In the organisation which will be developed provision will be made for the 
incorporation or co-ordination of existing institutions that provide benefits in 





- =_ Chamber of Deputies, Labour and Social Legislation Committee, Bulletin 
o. 706. 

2Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXVIII, No. 12, 19 Dec. 1938, 
p. 405; Vol. LXXI, No. 3, 17 July 1939, p. 121; Vol. LXXII, No. 2, 9 Oct. 1939, p. 41. 
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case of sickness. Hospitals and dispensaries will be built where required, and 
doctors in rural areas will be secured a decent income. To finance sickness and 
maternity insurance, the Bill provides for a contribution of 3 per cent. of wages 
from the employer and 2 per cent. from the insured person. The latter, how- 
ever, will not be called upon to contribute until the benefit services are actually 
ready to operate. 

Invalidity and old-age insurance is not contemplated by the present Bill and 
is left to be dealt with in a later measure. The present system of compulsory 
life insurance is left unchanged.* 


Otp-AGeE PENSION ENQUIRY IN THE UNITED STATES 


On 20 June 1941 a committee of seven members of the Senate 
of the United States was appointed for the purpose of making a full 
and complete study and investigation: 


(1) of the operation of the old-age assistance and the old- 
age and survivors’ insurance provisions of the Social Security 
Act as amended in 1939, and 


(2) of ways and means for bringing about the early 
realisation of a minimum pension for all who have reached the 
age of retirement and are not gainfully occupied.” 


Evidence of Chairman of Social Security Board. 


An important statement on the development of old-age insurance and 
assistance under the Social Security Act was submitted to the Senate Com- 
mittee on 21 July by Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the Social Security 
Board. Having outlined the relevant provisions of the Act, and given the 
most significant figures of its working, Mr. Altmeyer proceeded to deal with 
needed reforms and the principles that should guide them. 


The statement warns against an unbalanced social security programme 
which would devote an excessive share of the available resources to the aged. 
About two-thirds of the 14 million persons aged 60 and over are shown to be 
in employment, or in receipt of penisons, or to be otherwise independent of 
charity. Of the remainder, about half are receiving old-age assistance or 
maintenance in institutions, but the situation of the other 2 million is probably 
precarious and unsatisfactory. However, there is: 


... good reason for believing that the aged persons as a group 
receive more than an average share of the national income or that they 
are members of families securing more than an average share ... The 
dependent widow and child, the permanently disabled, the unemployed, the 
sick, and other unemployables deserve equal treatment along with the 
needy aged. Therefore available financial resources must be carefully 
apportioned with due regard to all unmet needs. Unfortunately it must 
be recognised that at the present time our economic system cannot supply 
all our wants for all of our people. The only way all of us can live 
better is by our economic system producing an increased amount of goods 
and services and by providing the necessary income to buy these goods 
and services. 


Over 900,000 children are already receiving public assistance, though on 
an inadequate scale, under the Social Security Act, but an additional 1,500,000 
are in need of such assistance and are eligible for it under existing legislation 
but do not receive it’ because the funds available are insufficient. 

The rates of unemployment benefit are too small, the waiting period—often 
several weeks—is excessive, the period of benefit too short. “There is no 





1Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 NATIONAL AssociATION OF MANUFACTURERS: Economic Security Bulletin, July 1941. 
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doubt that the existing benefits must be made more nearly adequate if we 
are to achieve the objectives of unemployment insurance as a real first line 
of defence in meeting the ever present problem of unemployment”. 


Cash benefits, the statement continues, to those persons who are unem- 
ployed because of sickness should be made a counterpart of the cash 
benefits paid to those persons who are unemployed because of business 
conditions . . . Our system of social insurance should furnish protection 
not only against the wage loss due to non-industrial disability, but also 
protection against the costs of medical care involved ... In connection 
with the problem of medical care it is important to note the many men 
examined for military service who have been rejected because of physical 
defects ... Many of the defects of these men are remediable and a 
a programme of governmental action would repay many times 
the cost. 


“Permanent total disability is a major risk against which our present 
social security programme provides no insurance protection”, but this could 
be afforded by a development of the Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance 
system. Our eventual goal should be establishment of a well-rounded sys- 
tem of social insurance to provide at least a minimum security to individuals 
and their families in case of unemployment, sickness, disability, old age, and 
death. Such a system would cost 4 or 5 per cent. of payrolls for a reasonably 
adequate system of medical care, 1 per cent. for temporary disability benefits, 
6 per cent. for old-age, survivors’, and disability insurance, and 3 per cent. 
for unemployment insurance—or 14-15 per cent. in all. 

But, “even though our social insurance programmes provided protection 
against all the economic hazards to which wage earners in general are subject, 
there would still be groups of the population for whom special public assi- 
stance—on the basis of need—would be necessary”. Federal grants-in-aid are 
needed to enable the States to improve their public assistance services. 

The statement emphasises that any proposals for bettering existing pro- 
vision for the aged must take account of the probability that the proportion 
of the population aged 60 and upwards will double in the next forty years, 
and of the wide variation in income levels and cost of living in different 
regions of the United States. 

The suggestions made for the improvement of the present old-age insur- 
ance and assistance provisions include: extension of coverage of the insurance 
plan to cover all persons who earn a living: self-employed, farmers, domestic 
servants, etc.; pensions for women at 60; permanent total disability insurance ; 
a Federal grant to the States for old-age assistance, to take account of the 
differences in the per capita income of the States; reduction of the State 
residence requirement for old-age assistance to one year; old-age assistance 
not to be refused on the ground that the claimant shall be supported by his 
relatives; provision of medical care by the State for recipients of old-age 


assistance.* 


INSURANCE MEDICAL SERVICES IN BRAZIL 


The main effort of the social insurance movement in Brazil is 
directed at the present time towards the establishment of medical 
services. The creation of a comprehensive system of compulsory 
sickness insurance has been called for by two recent conferences on 
tuberculosis, one in March 1941 at Rio de Janeiro”, and the second 
in May 1941 at Sao Paulo. These manifestations have been followed 
by the appointment of a Government committee to study the question. 
Meanwhile steps are being taken by the various pension funds to 





1Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, pp. 605-606. 
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establish their own medical services, organised on the basis of 
dispensaries; such a service is about to be instituted by the 
important Commercial Workers’ Fund. 


Planning of National Scheme. 


In February 1941 the Actuarial Council of the Ministry of Labour, Com- 
merce, and Industry, proposed to the Minister that a survey should be conducted 
ot medical and hospital resources throughout the country and of the cost 
of medical care, with a view to the creation of a scheme of sickness insurance 
for the members of all the pension funds. 

A few months later the Minister of Education and Health appointed a 
technical committee to draw up a plan for the organisation of sickness in- 
surance. The committee is composed of representatives of the Ministries of 
Agriculture, of Labour, and of Education and Health. 


Commercial Workers’ Medical Service. 


Instructions were approved in June 1941 by the Minister of Labour, Com- 
merce, and Industry for the establishment of a medical service by the Commer- 
cial Workers’ Retirement and Pension Fund. These instructions give effect 
to principles already laid down in Decree No. 2122 of 9 April 1940 reorganis- 
ing this Fund. According to these instructions, the service will comprise, 
besides medical, surgical pharmaceutical, and dental treatment, the certification 
of incapacity for the purpose of claiming the sickness cash benefit. The 
medical service will carry out systematic and periodical examinations of insured 
persons and draw up statistics showing the frequency of the different diseases 
among insured persons, distinguishing the different regions of the country and 
the different occupations. 

Medical care will be instituted in the different regions of the country 
by means of dispensaries, which will be established first in those areas where 
the membership of the Fund is densest. Without prejudice to the later estab- 
lishment of others, 45 dispensaries will be provided as an initial measure and 
will be distributed as follows: 5 each in the Federal District, SAo Paulo, Rio 
Grande do Sul, and Pernambuco, 4 each in Minas Geraes and Bahia. 3 in 
the State of Rio de Janeiro, 2 in Ceara, and 1 in each of the other States. 
In the dispensaries, ail services of curative and preventive medicine will be 
furnished, but special attention will be given to those diseases which are 
contagious and involve the greatest perils to society. 

Hospital benefit will, for the time being, be confined to persons who 
require operations or for whom admission is urgent. The right to medical 
care will be accorded to active members of the Fund, and also to those in 
receipt of sickness cash benefit, once they have paid for at least twelve 
months the contributions due in accordance with the regulations in force.’ 


Tue ReEFoRM OF COMPULSORY SICKNESS INSURANCE IN GERMANY 


Under a Circular issued by the German Ministry of Labour on 
20 May 1941, the medical assistance, comprising care by general 
practitioners and specialists, which is given under the compulsory 
sickness insurance scheme will in future be subject to no time 
limit”, either for insured persons or for members of their family 
As the scheme covers persons employed in all occupations, including 
agriculture and domestic service, more than two-thirds of the total 
population will benefit by the new provisions. It should be noted 
that it is a characteristic practice of the National-Socialist Govern- 








1Communication to the I.L.O. Correio da Noite, 6 June 1941. 

2For previous adjustments of German social insurance to war conditions. Cf. 
International Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 6, Dec. 1939, pp. 782-789, and Vol. XLIIL 
No. 4, Apr. 1941, pp. 455-456. 
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ment to adopt measures by the issue of ministerial circulars as a 
preliminary to final legislative reform. The legislative confirmation 
of reforms introduced administratively takes place as soon as the 
administrative measures have been found applicable and expedient. 


The new provisions, which are summarised below, came into force at 
once. In addition to medical assistance, they deal with the daily allowance 
and hospital treatment. 


Insured Persons’ Benefits. 


Medical assistance. This is the principal benefit granted under the sick- 
ness insurance scheme; it comprises also the supply of medicines and other 
therapeutic aid. Until the new Circular, the maximum period during which 
it could be granted under the law was fixed at 26 weeks for any one case of 
sickness, but each insurance fund could extend the period under its own rules 
up to one year by way of supplementary benefit. 

Under the new Circular medical assistance will be granted as long as 
the insured person needs it, without any time limit. This is an important 
reform since it secures the right of insured persons to have recourse to the 
medical services of the sickness insurance scheme at any time. 

Persons who cease to be insured under the scheme retain their right to 
medical assistance for half a year from the date they leave the scheme 


Daily allowance. An insured person who becomes incapable of working 
owing to sickness is entitled to a daily allowance amounting, according to 
circumstances, to one-half or to two-thirds of his wages. He has a right to 
this allowance during the first 26 weeks of incapacity. This limitation is 
maintained in principle, but any particular fund may extend the benefit period 
for all its members to one year in the event of permanent incapacity for work, 
provided that certain conditions are satisfied. 

Under the Circular of 20 May 1941, the benefit period is no longer limited 
in every case to the statutory period of 26 weeks or such longer period, up 
to one year, as may be fixed by the rules of the fund. The manager of each 
fund is now empowered to continue paying the daily allowance beyond the 
period fixed by the law or the rules whenever it seems likely in the opinion 
of the medical adviser of the fund that the insured person can again become 
fit for employment within a short period. Thus the conception of employability 
has been introduced for the first time in the sickness insurance scheme. As 
the Circular states: 


The sickness insurance scheme is to contribute to the increase of the 
available labour supply, and by continuing the payment of benefit until 
the restoration of employability, it will serve the purposes of the present 
times ... To this end it gives an insured person who is not able to 
continue his work in his own occupation a strict right to benefit during 
26 weeks or such other longer period as may be fixed in the rules of the 
fund. After this period has expired, the benefit ceases to be paid to a 
person who can be employed in another occupation; on the other hand, 
payment may be continued to an insured person who according to com- 
petent medical opinion will probably become employable again within a 
reasonable time.’ 


The decision is left to the discretion of the manager of the fund in order 
that he may be able to take the circumstances of the case into account and 
consult the medical adviser. A new link will thus be created between the 
sickness funds and the employment offices. 


Hospital treatment. This costly form of benefit cannot be granted for an 
indefinite period and the new regulations are similar to those now applicable 
to the daily allowance. In other words, hospital treatment may be granted 
for more than the first 26 weeks of sickness if in the opinion of the medical 
adviser of the fund it is likely that working capacity can be restored within a 


1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 15, 25 May 1941. 
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reasonable time. Furthermore, any fund may provide in its rules that such 
treatment shall if necessary be granted for a period of not more than one year. 
On the expiry of this period the insured person can continue to receive hospital 
treatment if this is necessary for the restoration of his working capacity. 


Family Benefit. 


At its inception the sickness insurance scheme provided benefits only for 
the insured worker himself. Later the funds were empowered to extend certain 
insurance benefits to members of the insured person’s family. In such cases 
they defined in their rules the persons entitled to family benefit, the conditions 
on which it was granted, and its nature and duration. The next stage was for 
the law itself to fix the minimum benefits to be granted to the members of 
an insured person’s family, while leaving it open to the funds to exceed the 
statutory minimum and provide additional benefits. 

Under the new regulations the family benefits which the funds are bound 
to provide are fixed uniformly for all funds. Similarly, the conditions on 
which they are granted are also made uniform. Hitherto an insured person 
could not claim family benefit unless he himself had been insured for not less 
than three months during the preceding six months. This qualifying period 
has now been abolished, so that any worker at once becomes entitled to 
family benefit when he enters insurance. Further, the time limit for family 
benefit, which used to range from 13 to 26 weeks, has been abolished, as in 
the case of insured persons themselves. An insured person can thus be certain 
that the sickness insurance scheme will at any time provide the medical assis- 
tance needed by his wife, young children, and possibly other dependent 
relatives, for as long as may be required. 

Pharmaceutical assistance for members of the insured person’s family 
is not entirely free of charge. This is so only in the case of notifiable con- 
tagious diseases. In the case of other diseases the funds must pay not less 
than one-half the cost of medicines, etc.; but in their rules they can provide 
for the repayment of up to 80 per cent. of the cost (formerly 70 per cent.). 
The funds are advised to make use of this power so as to lighten the cost of 
sickness in large families. 

No change has been made in the provisions concerning hospital treatment 
for members of insured persons’ families. The rvles of each fund may provide 
for paying all or part of these costs during 26 weeks in any one case of 
sickness. According to the Circular: 


It does not seem possible to justify an extension of this form of 
benefit at the present time, since the resulting cost would entail a rise 
in the rates of contribution to insurance.’ 


WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION 
AND PEACE AIMS 


The Emergency General Council of the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation, meeting in London on 25 and 26 July 1941 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Marchbank, adopted a resolution 
noting that “the defects of the social, economic, and political world 
order are the cause of the recurrence of wars which increasingly 
threaten with destruction the trade union movement and all forces 
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making for civilisation”, and therefore inviting all the Governments 
concerned to place certain points among their peace aims, including 
the following: 


Social security for every individual and social progress for the working 
people through democratic organisation and management of the economy in 
every country ; 

Investment of the International Labour Organisation with powers suff- 
cient for the task of systematic and world-wide action for the improvement 
of the workers’ conditions by the promotion of economic progress and the 
development of social lesislation. 


The resolution also mentioned the establishment of democratic methods 
of government, economic security for all nations, and protection of the right 
of self-government of all peoples, as points for inclusion among peace aims, 
and urged the trade union movements of all countries to arrive at agreement 
as early as possible on the peace aims of the organised workers and to make 
ready for concerted and world-wide action for their realisation.’ 


THe AUSTRALASIAN COUNCIL OF TRADE UNIONS 


The Congress of the Australasian Council of Trade Unions which 
opened at Melbourne on 2 June 1941, was the largest so far held 
by the Council, being attended by 214 delegates. One of the main 
subjects discussed was the attitude of the Australian trade union 
movement to the war. 


The resolution which was submitted by the Executive Committee on this 
subject pledged the trade union movement to work for the swift and complete 
victory of the cause of democracy against aggression and oppression, affirmed 
that, to prevent the possibility of individual profiteering by the war, there should 
be brought about the immediate nationalisation of the arms industries and the 
utilisation of the national credit, and demanded a substantial immediate im- 
provement in the standard of life and freedom of speech and assembly. Several 
amendments were moved in an attempt to defeat the full war support clause, but 
after a keen debate the resolution was carried by 128 votes to 71. 

Further motions were adopted demanding equal pay for men and women, 
which urged an increase in the adult female rate (now approximately 54 
per cent. of the male base rate) to equality with the adilt male base rate, and 
“the removal of all restrictions on the employment of married women in gain- 
ful occupations and the recognition of their right to economic independence”. 

Criticism was levelled at the formula of the Commonwealth Statistician in 
arriving at the cost-of-living figures upon which the basic wage is based, and 
a motion was passed instructing the Executive to investigate the formula em- 
ployed and to take such action as it deemed necessary to maintain a decent 
living standard for the workers and demanding that the trade union movement 
should have representation in the Commonwealth Statistician’s Department and 
on the Commonwealth Price-Fixing Commission. 

It was also decided that the Government should be asked to grant forth- 
with a substantial increase in old-age and invalidity pensions, owing to the 
continued increase in the cost of living, and to increase the child endowment pay- 
ment to 12s. 6d. for each child. 

All the outgoing officers were re-elected: Mr. A. E. Monk, president, Mr. 
R. A. King and J. F. Walsh, vice-presidents, and Mr. C. Croft (unopposed), 


secretary.” 





LINTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WorRKERS’ FEDERATION: Press Report, 28 July 1941. 


2 The Labor Call, 12 June 1941; Sydney Morning Herald, 4, 5, and 6 June 1941; 
Industrial News (London), 10 June, 1941. 
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Tue TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN MEXxIco 


The Regional Confederation of Mexican Labour (C.R.O.M.— 
Confederacién Regional Obrera Mexicana) held its Fifteenth Con- 
vention in Mexico City from 22 to 26 July 1941. The report for 
the preceding period submitted by the outgoing Executive Com- 
mittee, in which Mr. Samuel Vargas held the office of General 
Secretary, was adopted. This report, among other things, suggested 
that the Convention should support the views expressed by the 
Executive Committee concerning a “pact of mnon-aggression” 
between the C.R.O.M. and the Mexican Confederation of Workers 
(C.T.M.—Confederacién de Trabajadores de Mexico).1 Further, 
a statement was made to the effect that the C.R.O.M. is prepared 
to give full support to the Government of President Camacho. 


A resolution was adopted condemning all forms of dictatorship, holding the 
totalitarian countries responsible for the present war, and demanding the initia- 
tion of a campaign to defend the interests of the American Continent against 
the dictatorships, such campaign to be carried out in conjunction with the 
Pan-American Federation of Labour. 

The meeting was addressed by the Minister of the Interior, Mr. Miguel 
Aleman, who conveyed greetings on behalf of the President of the Republic. Mr. 
Matthew Woll addressed the Convention on behalf of the American Federation 
of Labor. In the course of his address he announced that in the near future a 
Convention of the Pan-American Federation of Labour would be held in Mexico 
City. 

A new Executive Committee was elected, Mr. Luis W. Morones being 
appointed Secretary-General.’ 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 4. Apr. 1941, p. 463. 
2 £1 Nacional, 24, 26, and 27 July 1941. 








STATISTICS 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for the 
publication in the Review of the periodical statistics on labour con- 
ditions in various countries, the index numbers of cost of living and 
retail prices are given in this issue. 


The following tables show: 


(a) Index numbers of the cost of living, covering generally 
various groups of expenditure such as food, heating and lighting, 
clothing, rent, and “miscellaneous”, specified in the headings by the 
letters a to e. 


(b) Index numbers of retail food prices (that is, indexes for the 
first group mentioned above), which have been reintroduced into 
the tables owing to the special interest attached to them at the 
present time. 


For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the July 1941 issue of the Review: Statistics, Ex- 
planatory Notes, pp. 104-113. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”. 

The sign— signifies: “figures not yet received”. 

The sign f signifies: “provisional figures”. 

The sign ° signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”. 

The sign © signifies: “economic group represented by a few branches only”. 


The sign between two figures of .a series signifies that the former series 
has been replaced by another, or revised. 


Figures in thick-faced type: indexes (100) of the base year. 
Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 











INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 


(Base : 1929= 100) 
















































































Country | Argentina/Australia | Belgium | Brazil | Bulgaria | Burma | Canada | Chile China 
Towns & Icealities | Buenos Aires 30 59 RiodeJaneinxo} 12-671 | Rangoon 69 Santiago |Shanghai 
ae ok X. 1933 |1923-1927] 1921 [1928-1929] 1914 1931 |1935-1939] III.1928| 1936 

(a) Cost of living 
Composition * 

de ladon a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 * 100 100 100 
1930 101 95 104 91 92 * 99 99 115 
1931 87 85 93 88 80 100 90 98 112 
1932 78 81 84 88 74 98 81 104 106 
1933 83 78 83 87 68 90 78 130 95 
1934 78 80 79 94 64 87 79 130 95 
1935 83 81 80 99 60 89 79 132 97 
1936 91 83 85 114 57 88 81 144 103 
1937 93 85 92 123 58 89 83 162 122 
1938 92 87 94 128 60 8&8 84 169 157 
1939 93 89 93 _ 62 86 84 171 209 
1940 96 93 — —_— 68 95 87 193 451 
1940 : Aug. 95 932 — — 67 97 87 197 456 
Sept. 95 * _ _ 68 100 88 207 496 
Oct. 94 * —_ —- 73 97 89 208 540 
Nov. 93 962 os _ 74 97 89 205 557 
Dec. 94 * — a 74 102 89 197 597 
1941: Jan. 94 * - —- 74 100 89 198 615 
Feb. 92 972 _— — 75 99 89 200 620 
March 94 * —_ = 75 —_ 89 206 700 
April 95 * — _ 76 — 90 211 755 
ay 96 —- _ —_ 80 _ 91 218 827 

June 97 * - oo = a 92 220 7 
July 99 * — —- —_ ~- 93 224 _ 
Aug. a — —_— — oa a —_— oo — 

(b) Food 
3 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 * 100 100 100 
1930 102 90 96 88 82 » 98 96 118 
1931 89 79 81 84 64 100 77 87 107 
1932 73 77 69 90 59 9 64 97 99 
1933 81 72 69 88 56 87 63 124 86 
1934 73 75 65 98 56 84 69 125 87 
1935 81 77 67 102 55 88 70 130 91 
1936 94 79 73 115 56 87 73 144 99 
1937 96 82 80 128 59 91 77 172 120 
1938 91 85 82 128 64 88 77 180 133 
1939 92 89 80 —_— 67 86 75 177 190 
1940 — 90 _ _— 72 101 79 206 464 
1940: Aug 92 90 _— “= 71 106 78 206 469 
Sept. 91 90 —_— = 74 112 79 224 527 
Oct. 89 91 _ —_ 78 104 81 22 576 
Nov 88 92 — —_ 82 105 81 220 599 
Dec. — 92 oe -- 83 116 81 205 655 
1941: Jan. —_— 93 -- — 83 111 81 200 668 
Feb. _— 91 — “= 84 108 81 204 667 
March — 91 _ _ 85 — 82 213 767 
April —_ 91 _ _— 86 _ 81 219 807 
May _ _ _ —_— 89 —_ S4 229 915 
June _— -— —- —_ _— — 87 229 

July _— — — — — -—- 90 _ _ 
Aug. — — _ — — —_— —_ _ - 


























Composition of the indexes: a= Food; b= Heating and lighting; c= Clothing; d= Rent; e= Miscellaneous. 
1 1929-1930: 65 towns. Monthly indexes: 12 towns. 





2 Quarterly averages. 


3 Including heating 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


STATISTICS 


(Base : 1929 = 100) 














































































































Country Colombia |Costa Rica —_ Denmark | Egypt | Estonia] Finland| France |Germany! 
- Whole ‘ . ° 
Towns & localities | Bogota |SanJosé Prague |country Cairo {Tallinn | 36- 45 dep. 72 
iginal base VII. I. 1913- 
= 100) II. 1937} 1936 1914 1935 Vil. 1914 1913 1935 1930 {1913-1914 
(a) Cost of living 
rs — a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1929 * * 100 100 100 100 100 * 100 
1930 * * 98 96 98 89 92 100 196 
1931 * * 93 90 91 86 85 97 88 
1932 * * 92 90 87 80 8&4 91 78 
1933 * * 91 92 83 75 82 87 77 
1934 * * 90 96 84 74 80 8&3 79 
1935 * * 92 99 86 75 81 78 80 
1936 * 100 93 101 86 84 81 86 81 
1937 100 106 94 104 85 89 86 102 81 
1938 113 107 99 106 87 93 87r 117 82 
1939 118 108 — 109 87 95 90 — 82 
1940 115 105 _ 139 98 _ 106r -= 84 
1940: Aug. 112 | 106 —_ * 96 — 109 — 86 
Sept. 113 105 — 144 97 — 110 * 85 
Oct. 112 1065 -_ * 101 — 113 * 85 
Nov. 112 106 — . 103 — 114 — 85 
Dec. 108 105 —_— 150 104 — 115 . 85 
1941: Jan. 111 1065 — * 103 _ 118 * 85 
Feb. 112 | 106 — . 105 — | 122 — 86 
March | 114 104 — 152 107 _ 123 . 86 
April 116 —_ oS * a — 123 * 86 
ay 116 _ _ * _ _ 123 _ 87 
June 116 - - 152 — _ _ s - 
July —_— — = * — om» =< * = 
Aug. = a — * — — — —_ — 
(b) Food 
3 
1929 * e- 100 100 100 100 100 * 100 
1930 * * 94 92 94 82 86 100 OF 
1931 * * 86 79 85 71 77 97 84 
1932 * * 82 76 79 64 80 89 74 
1933 * * 79 79 72 61 80 84 73 
1934 * * 76 85 80 60 78 79 76 
1935 * * 79 91 84 62 81 72 77 
1936 * 100 81 92 80 71 80 82 79 
1937 100 107 81 95 79 76 87 99 79 
1938 112 105 83 98 82 80 88 118 78 
1939 120 1038 -— 100 80 82 91 _— 79 
1940 114 97 _ 126 87 _— lll — 83 
1940: Aug. 111 97 a * 87 _ 112 — 86 
Sept. 111 97 —_ 133 90 _ 1l4r * S4 
Oct. 109 97 -- * 89 _ 116r * 82 
Nov. 110 98 -- * 91 _ 117 _ 82 
Dec. 104 96 —- 143 91 _— 121ir * 82 
1941: Jan. 108 96 — * 93 _ 122 * 82 
Feb. 108 95 _ * 94 _ 125 — 82 
March 110 95 _ 146 94 _ 128 * 83 
April 114 — —_ * _ — 128 * 83 
ay 114 _ — * ae ~= —_— — 83 
June 112 -- = 146 — _ _— . ae 
July —- — ~ * ome om a * pn 
Aug. - = -- * — —_ _ —_ on 



































Composition of the indexes: a 
Territory before 1938. 


= Food 





?U 


b= Heating and lighting; 
ntil 1936, 21 towns. 


e=Clothing; d=Rent; 
3 Including heating and soap. 





e= Miscellaneous. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


(Base : 1929 = 100) 

















































































































Country |&t. Britain] Greece | Hungary | Iceland India Indo- — Ireland | Italy — 
&N. Ireland China} N.B.1 T 
Towns and | 24-509 | 442 | Budapest| Reykiavik| Bom | Abmet-) saicon 7 105 50 Or 
Original base | VII. | XII. Vil. 1933- | VIII. 1926- 21. HL 1936- | VII. VI. 
(= 100) 1914 | 1914 1913/1111, 1939] yi i934 | vicig27 | 2925 | 20. mi. 1937 | 1914 | 1998 
(a) Cost of living a 
Composition 
of the index a-e a-e a-d a-e a-d a-e a, d, e a-e a-e a-e 
1929 100 100 100 * * 100 100 * 100 100 
1930 96 87 91 * * 90 107 * 97 97 
1931 90 100 86 * * 77 93 * 91 87 
1932 88 106 83 * * 78 81 * 89 83 
1933 85 114 17 * * 74 75 * 86 80 
1934 86 116 76 . 100 73 69 * 87 76 
1935 87 117 78 * 100 73 69 * 89 77 
1936 90 121 82 * 101 73 70 100 91 83 
1937 94 131 87 * 106 78 83 116 97 91 
1938 95 130 88 * 106 73 95 131 98 98 
1939 96 130 87 100 106 75 97 140 101 102 
1940 113 144 94 128 112 81 = — 117 1173 19 
1940: Aug 114 146 94 128 114 80 — 158 117 _ 
P 115 | 147 96 134 112 81 * 154 * _ 
Oct 117 149 100 141 113 81 * 154 * —_— 
Nov. 119 166 100 142 113 84 _ _ 122 _ 1s 
Dec. 120 158 100 142 116 81 * = * a 
1941: Jan. 120 — 101 146 117 81 * = * pias 
Feb. 120 _— 101 148 119 81 — — 124 —_ 
March 121 -- 102 150 119 81 * — * — 
April 122 _— 105 150 121 84 * — * 
ay 122 — 105 153 — -- — _ 125 _ 
June 121 — mais 165 - — -— — * — 
July 121 — ‘aii soil aa ons * —_ * —_ 
Aug. “= — aint wes —_ nae * — —_ -—_ me 
(b) Food _ 
1929 100 100 100 * * 100 100 * 100 100 
1930 94 87 85 + * 83 105 * 95 94 
1931 85 100 78 * * 67 82 * 87 82 
1932 82 108 74 * * 69 68 * 83 78 
1933 78 118 65 * * 65 62 * 78 73 
1934 79 120 62 x 100 63 54 * 80 70 
1935 81 122 66 « 103 64 57 * 83 72 
1936 84 129 70 * 107 63 60 100 87 77 
1937 90 | 141 76 * 114 70 78 116 92 85 
1938 91 138 77 * 113 64 97 128 94 92 
1939 92 | 187 75 100 114 67 97 131 96 
1940 107 oa 85 136 126 75 a _— 108 111 ” 
1940: Aug. 107 160 85 131 129 74 oe 146 108 ae 
Sept. 110 162 87 146 125 75 . 140 * _ 
Oct. 112 165 93 160 127 75 ’ 139 * sine 
Nov. 112 174 93 161 127 77 pees ane 115 _ , 
Dec. 112 — 93 161 128 75 * Es * on 19: 
1941: Jan. 111 — 93 167 130 a“ * sap * pm 
Feb. 110 — 93 168 132 72 — — 116 — 
March 110 — 93 174 134 72 * mas * —_ 
April 111 — 99 172 138 76 * cia * —_ 
ay 110 _- _ 178 a= — — _ 117 — 
June 108 == — 181 — me stale hea * a 
July 108 — _ — —_— — o _ * —_ ™ 
Aug. — — — — ~~ one * Pe ani ite 
Co 





























Composition of the indexes: a= Food; b=Heating and lighting; c=Clothing; d= Rent; e= Miscellaneous 
1 National Bank 2 Until end of 1930: 106 towns, excluding clothing and rent. * May. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 


(Base : 1929= 100) 








Country Lithu- Nether- 
ania burg lands 





Towns and . Amster- 
localities 104 9 dam 





er 2 . 1923- 
Original be 1930 1913 1914 Ix. too 
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Composition of the indexes: a=Food; b=Heating and lighting; c=Clothing; d= Rent; 
1 Imperial Cabinet. 2 Osaka Asahi Shimbun Co. 3 Bank of Japan 
4 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 














Composition of the indexes: a = Food; b = Heating and lighting; c=Clothing; d= Rent; e= Miscellaneous. 
1 New index based on a family budget for 6 persons (1934 study of the Central Statistical Institute) Institute of 
Economic Research. 2 Socialstyrelsen. 3 Up to September 1933, excluding heating. 4 VII. 1936. 
5 New series based on food, soap and kerosene linked up with old index, priced in Arab markets. * New series based on food, 
soap and kerosene linked up with old index, priced in Jewish markets. 7 New index based on a family living study of 1933 
and linked up with the old index. * Up to 1937, including heating and lighting. % Including heating and lighting. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929=100) 























































































































Nor- | Pales- | Peru | Poland Por- a 4 Southern | Spain Sweden ( 
Country way tine tugal I.E.R.! | Rhodesia Soc.? 
Towns and ' War- Whole | Bucha- . T 
localities 31 3 Lima saw country rest 6  |Madrid 49 1 
ss " . Ori 
Original | ord 11.1922] 1913 | 1928 | yyrg | 1936 | 1914 | joo | 1935 ( 
(a) Cost of living 
Composition Ce 
ef the index ae |a,b,e| a-e a-e a, bie a-e a,b,d|, a-e a-e of 
1929 100 100 1003 100 i100 * 100 * 100 
1930 97 89 96 92 95 * 100 * 97 
1931 92 80 90 82 84 * 96 * 94 
1932 90 82 86 74 83 * 92 * 92 
1933 89 79 | 83 67 83 * 87 * 91 
1934 89 80 85 62 83 * 86 * 91 
1935 91 79 86 60 84 * 85 * 92 
1936 93 84 90 58 86 100 85 704 93 
1937 100 88 96 62 89 108 88 * 95 
1938 103 |"gosges| 97 61 86 114 90 . 98 
1939 105 | 99 97| 96 _ 81 181 90 | 101 99 
1940 122 | 99 100] 1 ~ 85r — 92 | 118 111 
1940: Aug 121 99 101] 106 _— 85 189 91 118 * 194 
pt 130 |104 104) 106 _ 87 _— 91 122 116 
Oct 131 |106 109} 105 — 88 — 92 128 * 
Nov 132 |109 114) 107 _ 89 — 92 128 e 
Dec. 135 [113 113] 108 -- 90 _ 92 135 120 
1941: Jan. 136 {116 113} 107 _ 91 _ 92 _ . 194 
Feb. 138 |116 111} 108 _— 91 _— 92 — * 
March 139 |118 115) 111 _ 92 — 92 — 129 
April 140 — | a 93 _ 93 nel * 
May 141 — 110 — 92 — 93 —— s 
June 143 —_ 111 _ _— — —_ — 129 
July _— — 110 -- = a - — * 
Aug. ~ — _ _ —_ ous ~ = * 
(b) Food 
3 9 9 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 * 100 * 100 
1930 96 89 99 86 95 * 95 * 93 
1931 88 80 93 76 84 * 89 2 86 
1932 85 82 90 67 83 nd 87 * 83 
1933 83 79 87 60 83 * 84 * 81 
1934 84 80 93 54 83 * 83 * 81 
1935 87 79 93 51 84 * 82 e 85 
1936 91 84 99 50 86 100 81 694 89 
1937 100 88 | 109 56 89 112 83 * 91 
1938 104 |“gosgqe| 106 54 86 119 85 * 95 
1939 106 | go 97 | 100 — 81 141 84 — 99 
1940 127 99 100| 109 —_ 85r _ 85 _ 112 we 
| 
1940: Aug. 126 99 101] 113 _— 85 227 84 126 113 
pt 136 {104 104) 113 _— 87 — 84 130 115 
Oct 137 {106 109} 112 —_ 88 _ 85 140 116 
Nov 139 |109 114} 116 _ 89 _— 85 139 119 
Dec. 141 [113 113] 117 _ 90 _ 86 151 120 194 
1941: Jan. 143 |116 113} 116 _ 91 _ 86 — 127 
Feb. 146 1/116 111 117 _ 91 _— 86 —_ 130 
March 150 {118 115} 123 _ 92 _— 86 _ 131 
April 151 — 120 —_ 93 — 87 _— 133 
May 152 = 121 -— _— _— 88 —_ 132 
June 154 — 123 — — _— = — _ 
July —_ _ 121 — _ - — — —_ 
Aug. — -- -= -= -- _ — — — 
Compe 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD 


(Base : 1929 = 100) 





Union of United States Yugoslavia 
Country isia | Turkey South 
Afria | B.L.S.! | N.I.C.B.? N.B.3} C.L.¢ 


Bel- | 3 (Croatia 
Tomitioe. Tunis | Istanbul 9 | 32-51 | 51-174 bd FA same 


Original base Vv I-VI. 1923- 1926 | Vil. 1914 
(= 100) Vil. 1914 1914 1938 1925 1923 
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Composition of the indexes: a=Food; b=Heating and lighting; c=Clothing; d=Rent; e= Miscellaneous. 


! Bureau of Labour Statistics. 2 National Industrial Conference Board. * National Bank. 
' Chambe: of Labour. 5 Incl. coal and soap. 











Wages and Normal Hours of Work 


of Adult Males in Certain Occupations in 


Various Countries in October 1940 


In continuation of previous enquiries', the International Labour 
Office has now undertaken an enquiry into wages and normal hours 
of work in certain occupations in various towns in October 1940. 
The results of this enquiry are given in table I (Wages) and table 
II (Normal Hours of Work). 

The present enquiry, like the preceding ones, is based on informa- 
tion compiled by the competent statistical services (national or 
municipal) in the various countries by means of a standard form; the 
occupations covered, 30 in number, remain the same. The enquiry 
covers 66 towns in 24 countries, as compared with that of 1939, 
which covered 74 towns in 27 countries. 

The scope of the enquiry has undergone substantial change, since 
in the present circumstances it has not been possible to obtain infor- 
mation for several of the European countries, while on the other hand 
data have been obtained for the first time for many Latin-American 
countries. Although in some cases the figures received for the 
latter do not strictly correspond to the standards, either because 
they refer to a date previous to October 1940 or because they are 
averages for a group of towns instead of separate figures for each 
town, yet they have been included in the tables so as to give at 
least an approximate measure of comparison for these countries. 

In general, information was asked for on wage rates and earn- 
ings? and on normal hours of work. Owing to the difficulty of com- 
piling statistics of earnings by occupations, these data have been 
obtained only for a few countries. Information was not asked for 
on hours actually worked.* 

The notes on methods of compilation which follow the tables 
give indications of the general character of the data for each coun- 
try, and the footnotes to the tables give special indications relating 
to certain figures. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLI, No. 4, Apr. 1940, pp. 404-427: 
“Wages and Normal Hours of Work of Adult Males in Certain Occupations 
in Various Countries in October 1939”. 

*For the essential distinctions between wage rates and earnings, see Jnter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 1, July 1941, pp. 106-109. 

* For the available statistics on this subject, see International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLIV, No. 3, Sept. 1941, pp. 359-361, and Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 
1941, tables IX and XT (in the press). 
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In a general way, the data collected for the purposes of this en- 
quiry can be used for purposes of comparison only with the strict- 
est reservations. The necessity of referring to the reservations made 
in previous articles, especially that on the 1932 enquiry’, cannot be 
over-emphasised ; in particular, they contain indications as to the 
methods of using the figures for comparisons either of labour costs, 
or of workers’ real wages. 

For comparisons of labour costs, the wages expressed in the 
different national currencies must be converted into a common unit; 
conversion tables for this purpose may be found in the Year-Book 
of Labour Statistics.” 

For comparisons of purchasing power, account must be taken of 
the differences in the cost of living between the towns and countries 
considered. This very difficult question has for several years been 
the subject of renewed enquiry by the International Labour Office, 
and some of the preliminary results were recently published in this 
Review.® Any attempt to make precise and detailed comparisons is 
rendered particularly difficult by the lack of appropriate data for the 
different countries. 








*Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 6, June 1933, and 
Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 1 and 2, July and Aug. 1933: “Wages, Hours of Work, 
gael Factors in the Remuneration of Workers in Certain Towns in October 

_ *Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1941: Appendices: “Economic Statistics” 
(in the press). 

* International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 2, Feb. 1941: “International 

Comparisons of Food Costs”, by Robert M. Woopsury. 
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TABLE I. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1940 (a) 


WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 









































AFRICA AMERICA 
UNION OF CANADA 
Industry and occupation SouTH AFRICA 
(with code letter) 
Cape | Johannes-|/ Halifax | Montreal | Ottawa | Toronto |Vancouver|Winnipeg 
Town burg 
Rates Rates or Earnings’ 
8. s. Can. $ Can. $ Can. $ Can. $ Can. $ Can. $ 
C. Mechanical engineering: 
1. Fitters and turners [2 2 6 0.73 0.75 0.65 0.75 0.80 0.65 
2. Iron moulders 2 91 2 9s 0.73 0.75 0.65 0.75 0.75 0.65 
3. Patternmakers 2 91 2 96 0.70 0.80 0.70 0.80 0.85 0.70 
4. Labourers (unsk.) [0 5012710 =§82 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.45 0.50 0.40 
E. Building: 
5. Bricklayers and 3 36 1.00 0.88 1.00 1.05 1.10 1.10 
masons 
6. Structural iron * * 0.75 0.83 0.85 0.85 1.13 0.85 
workers 
7. Concrete workers * * 0.40 0.44 0.45 0.50 0.45 0.43 
8. Carpenters and 
joiners > 3 «6 0.70 0.77 0.85 0.90 0.90 0.85 
9. Painters 2 6 3 #4 0.65 0.70 0.70 0.75 0.80 0.70 
10. Plumbers 3 2 3 «6 0.95 0.85 0.95 1.00 1.00 0.95 
11. Electrical fitters 3 2 * 0.95 0.83 0.80 1.00 1.00 0.85 
12. Labourers (unsk.) |0 9 0 5.50 0.40 0.44 0.45 0.50 0.45 0.43 
F. Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 2 53 2 7.25¢3 * 0.50 0.50 0.60 . 55 0.55 
14. Upholsterers 2 658 2 7.253 * 0.50 0.50 0.60 0.55 0.55 
15. French polishers 2 63 2 7.25c¢3 * * 0.50 0.60 .55 * 
G. Printing and book- 
binding: 
16. Hand ) Book 
compositors pe 2 8e 3 1.50e 0.64 0.80 0.76 0.80 1.00 0.80 
17. Machine iob 
compositors} 7°" || 2e |3 8.38e 0.64 0.80 0.765 0.80 1.00 0.80 
18. Machine minders 2 8e 3 1.50e 0.60 0.80 0.76 0.84 1.00 0.80 
19. Bookbinders 2 8e 3 1.50e 0.60 0.80 0.76 0.84 1.00 0.80 
20. Labourers (unsk.) * * * * * * * * 
L. Food industry: 
21. Bakers 1 Qe 2 ile 0.40 0.40 0.46 0.50 0.58 0.50 
M. Electric power distri- 
bution: 
22. Electrical fitters 3 OO 3 3 0.82 0.62 0.70 0.91 0.97 0.82 
23. Labourers (unsk.) * * 0.40 0.37 0.36 0.60 0.45 0.43 
N. Transport: 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 2 414 2 8.50e4 * 0.65 0.54 0.65 0.69 0.62 
25. Conductors 2 o¢ 2 3.50de* 0.65 0.60 0.54 0.63 0.63 0.57 
Cartage: 
26. Motor drivers 1 2.50e51 1.88 e5 0.46 0.36 0.40 0.46 0.50 0.46 
27. Horse drivers 
(1 horse) 0 7.50de/0 7.38de * * * * * * 
Railways: 
28. Goods porters * * 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
29. Permanent way 
labourers * * 0.43 0.43 0.43 0.43 0.43 0.43 
Q. Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.). * * 0.40 0.40 0.50 0.63 0.58 0.45 
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(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on pp. 486 et seg. 
occupation given in the notes on methods. 
occupations indicated. 

1 Plus a 5 per cent cost-of-living bonus. 
living bonus. 
per hour. 


4In the fourth year of service. 
7 Figures for earnings in italics. 


(c) Average for two or more figures. 
(e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 
2 Rates for coloured workers principally. 

5 Lorries of from 1 to 3 tons. 


(b) Supplementary definition for this 
(d) Average of figures for the two 


3 Plus a 3 per cent. cost-of- 
¢ Plus a cost-of-living bonus of 0.75d. 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1940 (a) (cont.) 





AMERICA (cont.) 


. 





; NEWFOUNDLAND UnrtEep STATES 
Industry and occupation 


(with code letter) 
St. John’s Baltimore Chicago | Denver 








Los 
Angeles 





Rates Rates 





: Can. $ 
C. Mechanical engineering: 
Fitters and turners 0.25-0.60 
Iron moulders 0.51 
Patternmakers 0.30-0.60 
Labourers (unsk.) 0.15-0.38 


*se*#nee @ 


uilding: 
Bricklayers and 
masons 0.50-0.60 
Structural iron 
workers 0.60 
Concrete workers 0. 25-0.38 
Carpenters and 
joiners 0.30-0.55 
Painters 0.50 
Plumbers 0.60 
Electrical fitters 0.60 
Labourers (unsk.) 0. 25-0.35 


E. 


Sreer or 
e8888 33 § 


Cewew Ree ee 
Ct! —s ee 


BESS ONS oy Per 
CornrKr ee ee ~ 
el el el ed 


ae 


F. Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 0.40 
14. Upholsterers 0.42-0.52 
15. French polishers 0.40 


G. Printing and book- 
eo 4 

an 

compositors — 
Machine ob 
compositors Jo 
Machine minders 
Bookbinders 
Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry: 
21. Bakers 


M. Electric power distri- 
bution: 

22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


N. Transport: 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 
25. Conductors 


Motor drivers 
Horse drivers 
(1 horse) 


Railways: 
28. Goods porters 0.36 
29. Permanent way 

labourers 0.29 


Q. Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 0.30 



































(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on pp. 486 et seq. (b) Supplementary definition for this 
es 


occupation given in the notes on methods. (c) Average for two or more fon > (d) Average of figures for the two 
occupations indicated. (e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 

: 1 Including helpers’ rates. 2 For one-man car or bus . in Boston and Chicago, $0.880; in Denver, $0.680; 
in Les Ansan) $0.736; in New Orleans, $0.500; in New York, $0.795. * For surface-line operator: $0. 811; for elevated-line 
conductor: $0.766. 
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AMERICA (cont.) 


















































UNITED STATES (Cont.) ARGENTINA 
a - 4 oe —— 
with code letter ‘ 
Phila- : San Buenos Tucu- 
delphia St. Louis Seeastens Aires Cérdoba | La Plata |Mendoza|Sante Fé mie 
Rates Rates 
g $ 3 Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos 
C. Mechanical engineering: 
1. Fitters and turners * * * 0.92d 0.78d 0.98d 0.85d} 0.85d!| 0.90d 
2. Iron moulders * * * 0.90 0.75 0.90 * * 0.85 
3. Patternmakers * * * 0.95 0.85 * * * 0.95 
4. Labourers (unsk.) * * * 0.43 0.50 0.53 0.50 0.38 0.53 
E. Building: 
5. Bricklayers and 
masons 1.750 1.500 1.750 0.94 * 0.94 0.75 0.85 0.88 
6. Structural iron 
workers 1.650 1.750 1.600 0.94 * 1.00 0.88 0.72 * 
7. Concrete workers 1.3756 1.5756] 1.2506 0.94 * 1.00 0.63 1.22 0.75 
8. Carpenters and 
joiners 1.400 1.500 1.250 0.94 * 1.00 0.88 0.75 0.85 
9. Painters 1.250 1.500 1.250 0.95 * 0.94 0.75 0.81 0.81 
10. Plumbers 1.440 1.625 1.400 1.00 * 0.88 0.75 0.91 0.75 
11. Electrical fitters 1.6256 1.650 b 1.3756 0.94 * 0.81 0.69 0.91 0.75 
12. Labourers (unsk.) 0.700 0.875 0.813 0.63 * 0.75 0.50 0.56 0.53 
F. Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers * * * 0.90 0.65 0.81 0.70 0.70 0.85 
14. Upholsterers * * * 0.90 0.65 0 0.70 * 0.85 
15. French polishers * * * 0.90 0.65 0.75 0.85 0.69 0.75 
G. Printing and book- 
binding: 
16. Hand _ ) Book 
- siachine | ond 1.200 1.152 1.300 1.36 * 0.67 1.00 0.70 0.90 
4 achine ; 
compositors job {| 1.200 1.238 1.300 1.856 * 1.136 1.75b| 1.846] 1.406 
18. Machine minders 1.2006 1.2386] 1.3636 1.27 * 0.74 1.00 0.81 0.80 
19. Bookbinders 1.005 1.120 1.275 0.96 * 0.7% 1.00 0.70 0.80 
20. Labourers (unsk.) * * * 0.63 * 0.80 0.63 0.38 0.53 
L. Food industry: 
21. Bakers 0.642¢ | 0.767c} 0.851¢ 1.07 * 0.79 0.63 0.70 0.85 
M. Electric power distri- 
bution: 
22. Electrical fitters * * * 0.92 0.75 0.96 0.81 0.75 0.69 
23. Labourers (unsk.) * * * 0.64 0.40 0.66 0.50 0.55 0.53 
N. Transport: 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 0.75013; 0.7101] 0.7254 0.91d 0.606 0.58d 0.57d| 0.58d} 0.654 
25. Conductors 0.750 0.710 0.725 0.606 0.51d 0.50d| 0.52d| 0.54d 
Cartage: 
26. Motor drivers 0.7702] 0.7042] 0.8722 0.98 * 0.66 0.75 * 0.50 
27. Horse drivers 
(1 horse) * * + * * eos * * * 
Railways: 
2. Goods porters * * * * * * * * * 
29. Permanent way 
labourers * * 2 * * * * * * 
Q. Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) * * * 0.88 * 0.59 0.50 0.64 0.54 





Inc 
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(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on pp. 486 et seq. 
occupation given in the notes on methods. 
occupations indicated. 

1 For one-man car or bus operator: in Philadelphia, $0.800-0.830; in St. Louis, $0.780. 
3 For motor men on subways: 


(c) Average for two or more figures. 
(e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 
2 Including helpers’ rates. 


$0.780. 4 For bus operator: $0.825. 


(b) Sugetementery definition for this 
(d) Average of figures for the two 
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WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 





— 


AMERICA (cont.) 





CHILE 


GUATE- 


COLOMBIA MALA 


MExIco 





Industry and occupation 
(with code letter) 


General 
average 


Bogota Guatemala 


Federal 
District 


Guada- 
lajara 


Puebla 





Rates 


Earnings Rates 


Earnings ! 





C. Mechanical engineering: 
1. Fitters and turners 
2. Iron moulders 
3. Patternmakers 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 


E. pe 

Bricklayers and 
masons 

Structural iron 
workers 

Concrete workers 

Carpenters and 
joiners 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Electrical fitters 

Labourers (unsk.) 


9 
10. 
11. 
12 


F. Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


G. Printing and book- 


compositors 
Machine minders 
Bookbinders 
Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry: 
21. Bakers 


M. Electric power distri- 
bution: 
22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


N. Transport: 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 
25. Conductors 


Cartage: 

26. Motor drivers 

27. Horse drivers 
(1 horse) 


Railways: 

28. Goods porters 

29. Permanent way 
labourers 


Q. Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 


m bor 








Pesos Quetzales 


0.36 0.18 
0.33 bg 
so 0.1 


2 
0.13 0.08 


essc5 so © 
© 269 oe © 
S88 &*858 BSS 


ooo 
ooo 


ecco 
Ss *= — 
no ww 


© 


.36 
-19 
0.25 
0.16 


0.13 


9.16 0.08 


0.15 0.03 














0.442 
0.372 


0.36 





0.442 
0.37? 


0.29 


Pesos 


0.443 
0.372 


0.24 








Pesos 


0.443 
0.37? 


0.22 





0.373 


0.29 

















(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on pp. 486 et “7 
occupation given in the notes on methods. (c) Average for two or more verage of figures for the two 
occupations indicated. (e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly F onan, divided by normal hours of work. 

1 Figures for October 1939. 2 Average for the main districts of the country. 


(b) LS ary definition for this 
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TABLE I. 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1940 (a) (cont.) 
AMERICA (cont.) ASIA EUROPE 
SALVADOR |} UruGUAY a CHINA DENMARK || FINLAND 
Industry and occupation 
(with code letter) 
San Monte- Average : Copen- —_ 
Salvador video of towns Shanghai hagen Helsinki 
Rates Earnings Rates Rates Earnings Earnings Rates 
Colones Pesos Bolivares Sh. $ Sh. $ Kr. F. Mk. 
C. Mechanical engineering: 
1. Fitters and turners 0.31 0.49d 1.006 0.197 0.369 2.06 13.50 
2. Iron moulders 0.25 0.39 * * * 2.20 * 
3. Patternmakers 0.50 0.46c¢ * * * 2.07 * 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 0.13 0.28 0.50b * * 1.72 * 
E. Building: 
5. Bricklayers and 
masons 0.18 0.41 0.90 0.128 0.323 2.93 13.00 
6. Structural iron 
workers 0.25 0.44 * * * * * 
7. Concrete workers 0.13 0.41 * * * * 12.15¢ 
8. Carpenters and 
joiners 0.18 0.41 * 0.169 0.365 2.55 12.40¢ 
9. Painters 0.18 0.41 0.70 0.143 0.336 2.49 14.00 
10. Plumbers 0.25 0.47 * * * 2.19 13.50 
11. Electrical fitters 0.25 0.43 0.90 * * 2.08 14.00 
12. Labourers (unsk.) 0.13 0.30 0.50 b * * 2.23 10.15¢ 
F. Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers - 0.31 0.40 * * * 1.93 * 
14. Upholsterers 0.18 0.45 * * * 2.15 * 
15. French polishers 0.18 0.40 * * * ° 
G. Printing and book- 
16 nae ad ) 
b an 
compositors Book | 0.25 0.38 0.90 * * ° * 
17. Machine sob 
compositors} 2°? || 0.62 0.60b 0.90 * * 05 » 
18. Machine minders 0.13 0.45 * * * 2.26 * 
19. Bookbinders 0.25 0.37 * * * ll * 
20. Labourers (unsk.) 0.13 0.26 0.50 b * * 64 * 
L. Food industry: 
21. Bakers 0.44 0.41 * * * 1.82 * 
M. Electric power distri- 
bution: 
22. Electrical fitters 0.38 0.43 0.90 0.179 0.387 * 14.00 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 0.20 0.31 0.506 0.074 0.241 * 10.15¢ 
N. Transport: 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 0.44 0.38d * 0.150 0.354 * * 
25. Conductors 0.18 0.32d * 0.123 0.316 * * 
Cartage: 
26. Motor drivers 0.25 0.42 0.90 0.141 0.337 1.68 12.50 
27. Horse drivers 
(1 horse) 0.18 * 0.60 * * * 11.50 
Railways: 
28. Goods porters .14 * * * * * * 
29. Permanent way 
labourers 0.15 0.27 * * * * * 
Q. Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 0.13 0.40 * 0.070 0.174 1.81 10.15¢ 
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(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on pp. 486 et seq. 
occupation given in the notes on methods. 
occupations indicated. 


D (c) Average for two or more figures. 
(e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 


(b) Supplementary definition for this 
(d) Average of figures for the two 
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TABLE I. 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1940 (a) (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 





GREAT BRITAIN 








Industry and occupation 
(with code letter) 





Birmingham 


Glasgow 








C. Mechanical engineering: 
1. Fitters and turners 
2. Iron moulders 
3. Patternmakers 
4, Labourers (unsk.) 


E. pulling 
Bricideyers and 
masons 
Structural iron 
workers 
Concrete workers 
Carpenters and 
joiners 
9. Painters 
10. Plumbers 
11. Electrical fitters 
12. Labourers (unsk.) 
F. Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


G. Printing and book- 


job | 


5 
Machine minders 
Bookbinders 

Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry: 
21. Bakers 


M. Electric power distri- 
bution: 

22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


N. Transport: 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 
25. Conductors 


Cartage: 
26. Motor drivers 
27. Horse drivers 
(1 horse) 


Railways: 

. Goods porters 

29. Permanent way 
labourers 


Q. Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 
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9.20e4 
11.33 e4 
11.47ce4 
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11.33 e¢ 


11.47ce* 
9.20e4 
4.134 


4.00¢ 


10.16? 
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* 
» 
5.94ce5 


4.00 e468 


1.75¢€ 
1.75¢ 


4.85e 
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10.00 e4 
11.67 ce* 


* 
10.00 e¢ 
4.93 e4 


8.50 
4.21 


6.44bce 
6.44bce 
5.94ce5 
3.508 


1.75¢ 
1.75¢ 


3.50¢€ 
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1.07 ¢¢ 
2.93 64 
5.20ce4 


10.67 e¢ 
8.27 ¢4 


4.5064 


1.168 
7.50 


9.63 bce? 
9.63 bce® 
7.63ce® 


4.38ce4# 


2.25 
2.50ce 


5.62¢ 











(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics see notes on pp. 486 et seq. 
occupation given in the notes on methods. 


occupations indicated. 


(e) Average calculat 
' See supplementary information on time basic soeee rates ne 
Inclu 


day for men working within the munici 


minima in collective agreements. 
drivers employed Ay railway - a. 1s. 2.50d.; in London: Is. 3.25d. 


conductors: ls. 10.7 


otor drivers em 


ha 


(c) Average for two or more figures. (d) Average 
ed on the basis of omy or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 
? Plus a travelling allowance of 2d. 
kly bonus of 10s. 5d. 
by railway companies: 1s. 3.25d.; in London: Is. 4d. 
17 Omnibus drivers: 1s. 11.31d. 


(b) by meme definition for this 


of figures for the two 


* Rates 
* Omnibus 
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Europe (cont.) 












































GREAT BRITAIN (cont.) HUNGARY IRELAND 
Industry and occupation 
(with code letter) 
Manchester Newcastle Budapest Cork Dublin Dundalk 
Rates Earnings Rates 
8. d. 8. d. Pengis s d. s. d. s. d. 
C. Mechanical engineering: 
1. Fitters and turners 1 6.64e! 1 6.64e! 0.94 2 1.00 1 10.09 e 1 7.60e 
2. Iron moulders 1 7.79ce!| 1 7.40e! 1.01 2 1.00 1 10.09 e 1 7.40e 
3. Patternmakers 1 9.38e! 1 9.38e! 0.96 2 1.00 1 10.85e 1 8.366 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 1 2.55e! 1 2.8lce! 0.48 1 3.75 1 6.29e 1 0.64ce 
E. Building: 
5. Bricklayers and 
masons 1 9.00 1 9. 0.86 1 11.50 2 0.50 1 10.50 
6. Structural iron 
workers 1 8.25 1 8.25 0.72 1 7.00 1 11.00 * 
7. Concrete workers 1 5.13c¢?2 1 5.00 0.51 1 5.00 1 6.00 1 2.00 
8. Carpenters and 
joiners 1 9.00 1 9.00 0.81 1 11.50 2 0.00° 1 9.50 
9. Painters 1 9.00 1 9.00 0.76 1 11.50 1 11.50 1 9.50 
10. Plumbers 1 9.00 1 9.00 0.97 1 11.50 2 1.25 1 9.50 
11. Electrical fitters 1 10.153 1 10.163 0.90 2 1.00 2 1.00 2 0.00 
12. Labourers (unsk.) 1 4.25 1 4.25 0.44 1 5.00 1 6.00 1 2.00 
F. Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 1 9.00 1 10.00 0.82 1 10.50 1 11.009 1 7.00 
14. Upholsterers 1 9.00 1 10.00 0.96 1 10.60 2 0.00 1 7.00 
15. French polishers 1 9.00 1 10.00 0.61 1 10.50 1 11.00 1 8.00 
G. Printing and book- 
binding: 
. Hand | Book 
- Machine ond 1 10.00¢4 1 9.20e4 1.75 2 1.20e 2 1.07e 1 8.27e 
A achine : 
compositors} J°> || 2 o.27¢4 | 111.334 2.15 2 3.206 2 2.406 1 9.73¢ 
18. Machine minders 2 0.27ce4) 1 11.47 ce 1.66 2 1.20e 1 9.87ce 1 8.276 
19. Bookbinders 1 10.00¢e4 1 9.20e4 1.16 2 1.2e 2 1.07e 1 8.27e 
Ras o—: 1 4.67¢e4 1 4.13e4 1.037 1 1.33¢e 1 4.73ce 1 5.33e 
L. Food industry: # 
21. Bakers Lil lich dl 1 5.00e 1 4.38ce 0.90 2 1.258 2 2.36 1 8.30bce 
"3 = 
M. Electric power distri- 
bution: 
22. Electrical fitters 1 9.36 1 8.43 0.90 2 1.00 2 1.00 2 4.25¢ 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 1 5.16 1 4.67 0.68 1 3.50e 1 5.18e 1 2.00 
N. Transport: 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 1 8.00bce 1 5.75bce 0.70 1 6.06ce 1 5.92bce| 1 2.75bce 
25. Conductors 1 5.56bce| 1 5.75bce 0.67 1 2.38ce 1 2.92bce] O 11.88bce 
Cartage: 
26. Motor drivers 1 5.94ce5| 1 5.638ce5 0.83 1 5.62e 1 5.50ce 1 2.43ce 
27. Horse drivers 1 2.25e6 1 2.25e¢ 0.48 1 3.50e 1 4.25e 1 2.8lce 
(1 horse) 
Railways: 
28. Goods porters 1 1.75e8 1 1.75e 0.38 0 11.54e 1 O.1l5ce 0 10.75e 
29. Permanent way 
labourers 1 1.75e 1 1.75e 0.39 0 10.98 e 0 11.55ce 0 10.65¢ 
Q. Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 1 3.23e 1 5.00 0.57 1 4.60e 1 5.45e 1 2.136 





(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics see notes on pp. 486 et seq. 
occupation given in the notes on methods. 
occupations indicated. 

1 See supplementary information on time basic piece rates on p. 00. 
day for men working within the municipal boundary. 
minimaincollective agreements. 
by railway companies: Is. 2.50d. 


(c) Average for two or more figures. 
(e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 
? Plus a travelling allowance - 2d. 
4 tes 


3 Including a weekly bonus of 10s. 5d. 
5 Motor drivers employed by railway companies: 1s. 3.25d. 
7 Figure for 1 October 1939. 


§ Paid on output. 


(b) Supplementary definition for this 
(d) Average of figures for the two 





r working 
escribed as 
sHorse drivers emplo 
® Plus “tool money”, 6d. per day. 
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OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1940 (a) (cont.) 





Industry and occupation 
(with code letter) 


Europe (cont.) 





PORTUGAL 


SWEDEN 





Lisbon 


Géteborg 


Malmé 


Stockholm 





Rates 


Rates 


Earnings 


Earnings 


Rates 


Earnings 





C. Mechanical engineering: 
1. Fitters and turners 
2. Iron moulders 
3. Patternmakers 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 


E. Building: 

5. Bricklayers and 
masons 

6. Structural iron 
workers 
Concrete workers 
Carpenters and 
joiners 
Painters 

10. Plumbers 

11. Electrical fitters 

12. Labourers (unsk.) 


F. Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


G. Printing and book- 
eo 
16. an 
a en 
Machine | ‘ob } 
compositors} / { 
Machine minders 
Bookbinders 
Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry: 
21. Bakers 


M. Electric power distri- 
bution: 
22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


N. Transport: 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 
25. Conductors 


Cartage: 

26. Motor drivers 

27. Horse drivers 
(1 horse) 


Railways: 
Goods porters 
29. Permanent way 
labourers 


Q. Local authorities: 
.™ Labourers (unsk.) 








Escudos 
2.75¢ 

2.75c¢ 
2.90 c¢ 
1.65¢ 


66 
.88 


.65¢ 








Kr. 


0. 

0.9425 
0.9425 
0 
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1.466 


1.34 
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1.856 
1.756 
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.346 


1.34 


Kr. 
.72 
.67 


.58 
. 36 


546 


54 








Kr. 


0023 
0023 
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.51b 


45 
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(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on pp. 486 et seq. (b) Supplementary definition for this 
occupation given in the notes on methods. (c) Average for two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occu- 
pations indicated. (e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 

1 Including 1 kilogramme of bread per worker per day. 2 Minimum time rates of wages, generally fixed by collective 
agreements. 3 Plus kr. 0.25 when the work cannot be performed on a contract basis. 4 Plus kr. 0.10 in Stockholm and 
kr. 0.09 in Malmé, when the work cannot be performed on a contract basis during the greater part of the year. * Plus 


kr. 0.22 when the work cannot be performed on a contract basis. 
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TABLE I. 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1940 (a) (concl.) 
EuRopPE (cont.) OcEANIA 
SWITZERLAND AUSTRALIA N 
Industry and occupation ew Staten 
(with code letter) "7 
Basle Bern | Zirich Melbourne Sydney Wellington 
Rates Rates Rates 
Frs. Frs. Frs s. d. s. d. s. d. 
C. Mechanical engineering: 
1. Fitters and turners 1.7lbc 1.67 bc 1.67 bc 2 6.68d 2 6.96d 2 9° 
2. Iron moulders + * * 2 2.86c 2 3.14¢ 2 9° 
3. Patternmakers * * * 2 9.82 - 2 9.82 211° 
4. Labourers (unsk.) * * * 1 10.91 1 11.18 2 4.50% 
E. Building: 
5. Bricklayers and 
masons 1.756 1.756 1.756 2 10.90d 3 0.54d 2 10.508 
6. Structural iron 
workers * * * 2 7.09 2 7.36 2 9° 
7. Concrete workers s * * 2 0.55 2 0.82 2 5.50° 
8. Carpenters and 
joiners 1.766 1.776 1.776 2 7.77 2 11.64 2 9.759 
9. Painters 1.8461 1.8061 1.753 2 7.50 2 8.27 2 9° 
10. Plumbers 1.816! 1.7561 1.7661 2 9.27 2 11.55 2 9.508 
11. Electrical fitters 1.6851 1.60¢c?! 1.8063 2 7.09 2 9.00 2 9° 
12. Labourers (unsk.) 1.41 1.41 1.41 1 10.91 2 0.82 2 49 
F. Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 1.75 1.80 1.91 2 5.45 2 6.27 2 9° 
14. Upholsterers sed * 1.91 2 4.91 2 6.27 2 9° 
15. French polishers * * * 2 5.45 6.27 2 9° 
G. Printing and book- 
binding: 
16. Hand _ ) Book 
- ,somgenhens; end 1.83 be! 2.00 be! 2.00 be1 2 7.50¢ 2 7.78e¢ 2 8.25e* 
A achine ri 
compositors} 39> || 2 o3be1 2.41be1 2.41be1 2 7.50¢ 2 7.78¢ 2 10.50¢9 
18. Machine minders 1.83 be! 2.00 bet 2.00 be! 2 6.27 2 6.55 2 8.25e* 
19. Bookbinders 1.45b¢13 1.54be12 1.50612 2 6.27 2 6.55 2 8.25e9 
20. Labourers (unsk.) 0.93 be13 1.04be18 2.08613 1 10.91 1 11.18 2 1.50° 
L. Food industry: 
21. Bakers 1.94—2.07 e4 51.67—1.92e4¢/1.77—1.96e47 2 9.50 2 10.91 2 10.00¢ 
M. Electric power distri- 
bution: 
22. Electrical fitters 1.82—2. 26/4 |1.93—2.52 f4/1.61—2.31/48]| 2 7.09 2 7.00 29 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 1.63—1.97f 4 |1.78—2.43 f4/1.44—1.91 f+ 8 1 10.91 2 3.27 2 4° 
N. Transport: 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers § 1.92—2.35f4 |1.94—2. 68/4 |1.61—2.31 f#8 2 1.91le 2 4.09 2 7.50° 
25. Conductors 1.92—2.35f4 |1.94—2.68/4 |1.61—2.31//*8 2 1.91le¢ 2 1.64¢ 2 5.50° 
Cartage: 
26. Motor drivers 1.61be! 1.45be1 1.83 be! 2 2.37¢ 2 5.19¢ 2 3.50e* 
27. Horse drivers 1.43be! 1.42be1 1.65be! 2 0.00 2 3.27 2 2.64e° 
¢ (1 horse) 
Railways: 
28. Goods porters 1.13—1.50 f* 9}1.27—1. 65/4 3/1. 13—1.60 f+8 1 1.10¢ 2 2.32¢ 3.50° 
29. Permanent way 
labourers 1.13—1.50 f* 81. 27—1. 65/4 ®/1.13—1.60 f*8 1 10.64 1 11.18 3.50° 
Q. Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 1.63—1.97f/ 4 |1.78—2.43 f4/1.44—1.91 #8 1 11.45 2 2.86 2 5° 
































(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on pp. 486 et seq. 
occupation given in the notes on methods. 


tions indicated. 


5.00 for wife and children under 18. _. 
5 Plus a yearly family allowance of fr. 80.00 and fr’ 20.00 per child. 
7 Plus a yearly family allowance of fr. 120.00. 


maximum rates. 


fr. 140.00 and fr. 20.00 for each child after the first. 


(c) Average for two or more figures. 
(e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 
age calculated on the basis of monthly wages, divided by total normal hours of work. 

1 Minimum time rates of wages, generally fixed by collective agreement. 
3 Plus a weekly family allowance of fr. 4.00 for married workers. 
® Plus a year! 


* Plus a 5 per cent. increase on wages fixed by awards of the Arbitration Court. 


(b) Supplementary definition for this 


(d) Average of figures for the two occupa- 


(f) Aver- 


2 Plus a weekly family allowance of fr. 

¢ Minimum and 

ly family allowance of 
® Marri 


ied workers. 


Indus 





C. Me 
1. 


E. But 
5. 
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TABLE II. NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1940 (a) 





AFRICA AMERICA 





UNION OF c 
Industry and occupation |SOUTH AFRICA ANADA 
(with code letter) 





Cape Town 





an Halifax Montreal Toronto | Vancouver | Winnipeg 
Johannesburg} 





C. Mechanical engineering: 
1. Fitters and turners 44 
44 

44 

44 


2. Iron moulders 
3. Patternmakers 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 


E. Building: 
. Bricklayers and 

masons 

Structural iron 
workers 

Concrete workers 

Carpenters 
joiners 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Electrical fitters 

Labourers (unsk.) 


F. Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


G. Printing and book- 
6 Hand ) 
16. an 
compositors my { 
17. Machine iob 
compositors J t 
18. Machine minders 
19. Bookbinders 
20. Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry: 
21. Bakers 


M. Electric power distri- 
bution: 
22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (cnsk.) 


N. Transport: 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 
25. Conductors 


Cartage: 
26. Motor drivers 
27. Horse drivers 
(1 horse) 


Railways: 
28. Goods porters 48 48 48 48 48 


29. Permanent way 
labourers 48 48 48 48 48 48 


Q. Local authorities: 
Labourers (unsk.) 54 48 44 44 40 48 






































(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on pp. 486 et seq. (6) Supplementary definition for this 


occupation given in the notes on methods. 
1In Johannesburg, 48 hours. 2? In Johannesburg, 52 hours. 
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TABLE II. NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1940 (a) (cont.) 














AMERICA (cont.) 
NEw 
ss FOUND- UNITED STATES 
Industry and occupation LAND 
(with code letter) 
St. || Balti- | Bos- | Chi- | Den- | A°® | S¥ | New | Phila | sy, _. 
John’s}| more ton cago ver geles | leans | York phia Louis 
C. Mechanical engineering: 
1. Fitters and turners |48—54 * * * * « * * * * * 
2. Iron moulders 48 * * « * * * * * * s 
3. Patternmakers 40-48 * * * . * * * * * * 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 40-54 * * * « * * * * * * 
E. Building: 
5. Bricklayers and 
masons 48-60 40 40 40 35 40 40 35 35 40 30 
Structural iron 
workers 40 40 40 40 35 40 40 40 40 40 40 
7. Concrete workers 40-60 40 b 40b 40 b 35 b 40 b 40 b 35b 40 b 40 b 406 
8. Carpenters and 
joiners 40-60 40 40 40 35 40 40 35 40 40 40 
9. Painters 40-60 40 40 30 35 40 40 35 40 40 35 
10. Plumbers _ 60 40 40 40 35 40 40 30 35 40 40 
11. Electrical fitters 40 406 40b 40 b 356 406 406 306 406 40 b 406 
12. Labourers (unsk.) 40-60 * * * * * * * * * * 
F. Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 48 * * * * * * * * * 
14. Upholsterers 42-48 * * * * * * * * * * 
15. French polishers 48 * * * * * * * * * * 
G. Printing and book- 
binding: 
16. Hand ) B ook| 
compositors end 48 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 
17. Machine ‘ob 
compositors} 7°” || 48 40 40b | 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 
18. Machine minders 48 40b 406 40 b 40b 406 40 b 40b 406 40 b 406 
19. Bookbinders 48 * 40 40 44 40 40 40 40 40 40 
20. Labourers (unsk.) 48 * * * * * * * * * * 
L. Food industry: 
21. Bakers 48 401 40b*| 40b4| 4065] 406 42 407 408 4063 | 4010 
M. Electric power distri- 
bution: 
22. Electrical fitters 40-54 * * * * * * * * * e 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 54 4 * * * * * * * * * 
N. Transport: 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 59 b * * * * * * * * * * 
25. Conductors 56 * * * * * * * * * * 
Cartage: 
26. Motor drivers 40-48 472 472 472 472 472 472 47b2| 472 473 473 
27. Horse drivers 
(1 horse) 40-48 * * * * * * * * * * 
Railways: 
28. Goods porters 40 * * * * * ” * + * 6 
29. Permanent way 
labourers 40 * * * * * * * * * 2 
Q. Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 48 * * * * * * * * * 8 
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(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on pp. 486 et seq. (b) Supplementary definition for this 
occupation given in the notes on methods. 


1 In some cases, 40 and 48 hours. _ 2 Average for the whole country (applies also to helpers). 3 For hand shops, 
48 hours; for cake bakeries, 44 hours. ‘ For hand shops, 48 hours; for specialty shops, 32 hours. 5 For hand shops, 
48 hours. * In some cases, 37% hours. 7 In some cases, varying from 24% to 54 hours. 8 In some cases, 45 and 


48 hours. * For hand shops, 48 hours. 10 In some cases, varying from 36 to 42 hours. 
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TABLE Il. 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


IN OCTOBER 1940 (a) (cont.) 


NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
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AMERICA (cont.) 
























































CoLom- || GuaATE- 
Industry and occupation ARGENTINA BRaAziL || CHILE BIA MALA 
(with code letter) 
Buenos| Cér- La Men- | Santa | Tucu- Ave- Ave- Bogo- Guate- 
Aires | doba | Plata | doza Fé man rage rage ta mala 
C. Mechanical engineering: 
1. Fitters and turners 44 44 48 44 44 44 48 48 48 48 
2. Iron moulders 44 44 48 * * 44 48 48 48 48 
3. Patternmakers 44 44 * * * 44 48 48 48 48 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 44 44 48 44 44 44 48 48 48 48 
E. Building: 
5. Bricklayers and 
masons 44 44 44 44 44 44 48 48 48 48 
6. Structural iron 
workers 44 44 44 44 44 * 48 48 48 48 
7. Concrete workers 44 44 44 44 44 44 48 48 48 48 
8. Carpenters and 
joiners 44 44 44 44 44 44 48 48 48 48 
9. Painters 44 44 44 44 44 At 48 48 48 48 
10. Plumbers 40 44 44 44 44 44 48 48 48 48 
11. Electrical fitters 44 44 44 44 44 44 AN 48 48 48 
12. Labourers (unsk.) 44 44 44 44 44 44 48 48 48 48 
F. Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 40 44 44 44 44 44 48 48 48 48 
14. Upholsterers 40 44 44 44 * 44 48 48 48 48 
15. French polishers 40 44 44 44 44 44 48 48 48 48 
G. Printing and book- 
binding: 
16. Hand ) Reok { 
compositors ond 36 44 44 44 44 36 48 48 48 48 
17. Machine job 
compositors} ? || 366 44b 44b 44b 36 b 366 48 48 48 48 
18. Machine minders 44 44 44 44 44 44 AS 48 48 48 
19. Bookbinders 44 44 44 44 44 44 48 48 48 48 
20. Labourers (unsk.) 44 * 44 44 44 44 48 48 48 48 
L. Food industry: 
21. Bakers 42 44 48 44 44 42 48 48 48 48 
M. Electric power distri- 
bution: 
22. Electrical fitters 48 48 48 44 44 48 48 48 4s 48 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 48 48 48 44 44 48 48 48 48 48 
N. Transport: 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 48 48b 48 44 441 48 48 48 48 48 
25. Conductors 48 48 b 48 44 441 48 48 48 48 48 
Cartage: 
26. Motor drivers 44 48 48 44 * 48 48 48 48 48 
27. Horse drivers 
(1 horse) * ¢ * * * * 48 48 48 48 
Railways: 
28. Goods porters * * * * * * 48 48 48 48 
29. Permanent way 
labourers * * * * * * 48 48 48 48 
Q. Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) * 44 44 44 44 48 48 48 48 48 





(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on pp. 486 et seg. 


occupation given in the notes on methods. 


1 Bus drivers and conductors: 48 hours. 


(b) Supplementary definition for this 
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NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


IN OCTOBER 1940 (a) (cont.) 


































































































America [lA gra EvuROPE 
(cont.) | 
Salva- |} Uru- : Den- 
Industry and occupation dor guay China mark Great BRITAIN 
(with code letter) 
San ||Monte-|| Shan-|/Copen-|/ Bir- Bris- | Glas- Lon- | Man- |] New- 
Salva-|| video |} ghai |} hagen || ming- tol gow | Leeds; don ches- | castle 
dor ham ter 
C. Mechanical engineering: 
1. Fitters and turners 48 44 52.5 48 47 47 47 47 47 | 47 47 
2. Iron moulders 48 44 * 48 47 47 47 47 47 | 47 47 
3. Patternmakers 48 44 * 48 47 47 47 47 47 | 47 47 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 48 44 * 48 47 47 47 47 47 | 47 47 
E. Building: 
5. Bricklayers and 
masons 48 48 51.5 48 46.51 443 444 46.51 44 46.51 44 
6. Structural iron 
workers 48 48 * * 47 47 47 47 47 47 47 
7. Concrete workers 48 48 * * 482 482 482 | 482 482 | 482 48: 
8. Carpenters and 
joiners 48 48 51.3 48 46.51 443 444 46.51 44 46.51 44 
9. Painters 48 48 51.7 48 46.51] 443 444 | 46.51 44 46.51 44 
10. Plumbers 48 48 * 48 46.51 443 444 46.51 44 46.51 44 
11. Electrical fitters 48 48 * 48 47 47 47 47 47 | 47 47 
12. Labourers (unsk.) 48 48 * 46.5 || 461 443 444 46.51 44 46.51 44 
F. Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 48 44 * 48 47 47 47 44 47 | 46.55 44 
14. Upholsterers 48 44 * 48 47 47 47 44 47 | 46.55 44 
15. French polishers 48 44 * * 47 47 47 44 47 46.55 44 
G. Printing and book- 
binding: 
16. Hand ) Book! 
compositors|".4q/| 48 44 * * 45 45 45 45 45 | 45 45 
17. Machine | ‘ob | 
compositors} 7°” || 48 446|| * 48 |] 45 45 45 45 45 | 45 45 
18. Machine minders 48 44 * 48 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 
19. Bookbinders 48 44 * 48 45 45 45 45 45 | 45 45 
. Labourers (unsk.) 48 dt * 48 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 
L. Food industry: 
21. Bakers 48 48 * 48 48 48 * 48 48 48 48 
M. Electric power distri- 
* bution: 
22. Electrical fitters 48 48 48.9 * 47 47 47 47 47 | 47 47 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 48 48 49.4 * 47 47 47 47 47 47 47 
N. Transport: 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 48 48 48.0 * 48b 48 b 48 b 486 48b| 486 48 b 
25. Conductors 48 48 48.0 * 48 b 48 b 486 48 b 486} 486 486 
Cartage: 
26. Motor drivers 48 48 48.0 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 
27. Horse drivers 
(1 horse) 48 * * * 48 48 48 48 48 | 48 48 
Railways: 
28. Goods porters 48 * * * 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 
29. Permanent way 
labourers 48 48 * * 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 
Q. Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 48 30 54.0 48 47 47 48 47 47 47 47 








(a) For the methods of com 


occupation given in the notes on methods. 


144 hours in winter. 
weeks in winter. 


4 In December and January, 41.5 hours. 


pilation of these statistics, see notes on pp. 486 et seq. 


2 In summer, 49.5 hours; in winter, 44.5 hours, average, 48 hours. 


5 In 5-day workshops, 46.25 hours. 


(6) Supplementary definition for this 
341.5 hours during ten 
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(a) 
occupati 


hours on 
46 hours. 
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NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1940 (a) (concl.) 





Industry and occupation 
(with code letter) 

















C. Mechanical engineering: 
1. Fitters and turners 
2. Iron moulders 
3. Patternmakers 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 


E. Building: 
5. Bricklayers and 
masons 
6. Structural iron 
workers 
7. Concrete workers 
8. Carpenters and 
joiners 
9. Painters 
10. Plumbers 
11. Electrical fitters 
12. Labourers (unsk.) 


F. Furniture making: 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


G. Printing and book- 
binding: 

16. Hand | Book { 

17. Machine soe 

18. Machine minders 

19. Bookbinders 

20. Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry: 
21. Bakers 


M. Electric power distri- 
bution: 


22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


N. Transport: 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 
25. Conductors 


Cartage: 
26. Motor drivers 
27. Horse drivers 
(1 horse) 


Railways: 
28. Goods porters 

29. Permanent way 
labourers 


Q. Local authorities: 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 











Burope (cont.) OCEANIA 
Hun- IRELAND Portu- || Swe- Swit- Aus- NEw 
GARY GAL DEN ZERLAND || TRALIA ||ZEALAND 
Géteborg Basle Mel- 
Buda- Cork | Dublin — Lis- Malmé Berne bourne ||Welling- 
pest : al bon Stock- |} Ztirich || Sydney || ton 
holm 
49 47 47 47 48 48 48 b 44 40 
48 47 47 47 48 48 * 44 40 
48 47 47 47 48 48 * 44 40 
50 47 47 47 48 48 * Ad 40 
48 47 44 47 48 48 5063 42¢ 40 
47 47 44 * 48 48 * 44 40 
49 47 44 47 48 48 * 44 40 
49 47 44 47 48 48 50523 44 40 
48 47 44 47 48 48 47.5b? 44 40 
51 47 44 47 48 48 48b 44 40 
49 47 44 47 48 48 486 44 40 
48 47 44 47 48 48 502 44 40 
48 47 44 44 48 48 48 44 40 
48 47 44 44 48 48 484 44 40 
48 47 44 48 48 * 44 40 
40 45 45 45 48 48 486 44 40 
41 45 45 45 48 48 446 44 40 
42 45 45 45 48 48 486 44 40 
43 45 45 45 48 48 48b 44 40 
48 45 45 45 48 48 486 44 40 
50 48 44.5 47b 48 488 48 44 44 
54 47 44 48 * 48 48 40 
54 48 44 48 48 48 48 44 40 
48 48 486 486 486 48 48 447 40 
48 48 486 48b 48b 48 48 447 40 
52 47 48 47 56 48 516 44 44 
59 48 48 47 * 48 516 44 44 
* 48 48 48 48 486 486 447 40 
50 48 48 48 44 40 
49 47 44 47 48 48 48 44 40 
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2 Summer hours. 


hours on account of the mobilisation. 


46 hours. 


(a) For the methods of compilation of these statistics, see notes on pp. 486 et seq. 
occupation given in the notes on methods. 
1In Stockholm, 45 hours. 3In Basle, 49 hours. 


* Bricklayers, 44 hours; masons, 40 hours. 


4In Zirich only. 
788 hours per fortnight. 


(6) Supplementary definition for this 
§ Possible yieldi 


*InM Q 
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Notes ON THE METHODS oF COMPILATION OF THE DATA IN 
Tasies I anp II 


Africa. 


Union of South Africa. Rates and Hours: Minimum time rates of wages 
and normal hours of work fixed by collective agreements, arbitration awards, 
legislative measures (Wage Board), or other regulations. 


America. 


Canada. Rates and Hours: Predominant time rates of wages and normal 
hours of work in force on 1 October 1340; figures in italics show average earn- 
ings per hour worked. 


Newfoundland. Rates: Typical time rates of wages (standard wages).— 
Hours: Normal hours of work as determined by usage, but practically fixed 
by collective agreements. ¢ 

Supplementary definition: Tram and bus drivers: tram, one-man operator. 


United States. Rates: Union rates established by agreements and gen- 
erally predominant in the industries; for building and printing trades (except 
bookbinders in Chicago, New York and Philadelphia): actual minimum rates; 
for all bakers and transport workers, as well as bookbinders in Chicago, New 
York and Philadelphia: weighted averages of minimum rates. The great 
majority of rates were in effect on 1 June 1940, only a very few having been 
changed between that date and 1 October. — Hours: Maximum weekly hours 
established by union agreements. 

Supplementary definitions: Concrete workers: cement finishers. — Elec- 
trical fitters (buiiding): inside wiremen. — Machine compositors: in Boston, 
linotype only. — Machine minders: machine tenders or minder-operators; in 
Boston, linotype minders; in New York, tending to 4 machines. — Tram and 
bus drivers: in New York, mostly in subway. — Bakers (hours): for machine 
shops only. 


Argentina. Rates: Typical or predominant rates of wages. Hours: 
Normal (maximum) statutory or contract hours of work. 

Supplementary definitions: Machine compositors: linotype. — Drivers 
and conductors (in Cérdoba): tramway employees only. 


Brazil. Hours: normal statutory hours. 


Chile. Rates: Average for the principal centres of the country of the 
predominant or typical rates. — Hours: Normal statutory hours of work. 


Colombia. Earnings: Average earnings per hour worked. — Hours: 
Normal statutory hours. 


Guatemala. fates: Predominant or typical rates. — Hours: Normal 
statutory hours of work. 


Mexico. Earnings: Average earnings per hour worked in October 1939. 
Supplementary definitions: Machine compositors: linotype-operators. — 
Machine minders: mechanics. 


Salvador. Rates: Average predominant rates. — Hours: Normal statu- 
tory hours of work. 


Uruguay. Earnings: Average earnings per hour worked. — Hours: 
normal statutory hours. 
Supplementary definition: machine compositors: linotype-operators. 


Venezuela. Rates: Average predominant wages in the main localities of 
the country. Hours: Normal statutory hours of work. 
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Supplementary definitions: Fitters and turners: mechanics. — Hand 
machine compositors: typographers. — Labourers (in mechanical engineering, 
building and printing): helpers of industrial workers in general. 


Asia. 

China. Rates: Predominant or typical rates. — Earnings: Average earn- 
ings per hour worked, including allowances, bonuses, etc. — Hours: Normal 
statutory hours of work. 

Europe. 
Denmark. Earnings: Average earnings per hour worked. — Hours: 


Normal hours of work as fixed by collective agreements. 
Finland. Rates: Minimum time rates of wages. 


Great Britain. Rates and Hours: Time rates of wages and normal hours 
of work embodied in collective agreements or fixed under Trade Board Acts 
or recognised by organisations of employers and work-people, or usually in 
force, on 1 October 1940. However, in a certain number of cases (indicated by 
a special note) the rates are those described as minimum rates in collective 
agreements. 

For mechanical engineering, the average hourly earnings, inclusive of 
payment for overtime, nights shifts, etc., were considerably higher than the 
hourly rates shown. The time basic piece rates for piece work are given below. 


TIME BASIC PIECE RATES PER WEEK (PLUS 25 PER CENT, PLUS BONUS 
or 25s. A WEEK) 





Occupation .~—— S| Bristol | Glasgow | Leeds | London —. a 














s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. a ¢€ x € ae & 
Fitters and — — -— 
turners 46 0 46 6 47 2 45 0 . 
Iron moulders 48 0 46 0 52 11 50 0 50 11 50 
0 0 
0 6 





Patternmakers 51 51 0 $1 11 50 
Labourers 30 29 9 ee 30 





























Supplementary definition: Drivers and conductors: tram and trolley bus 
only; in Newcastle, tram only. 


_ Hungary. Earnings: Weighted averages of normal hourly earnings for 
time work. — Hours: Normal hours of work. 


Ireland. Rates: Minimum time rates of wages fixed by collective agree- 
ments (almost invariably typical or standard rates). — Hours: Normal hours 
of work during the complete week. 

Supplementary definition: Bakers (in Dundalk): table hands. Tram and bus 
drivers and conductors (in Cork and Dundalk): bus employees only. 


Portugal. Rates: Average of minimum and maximum time rates of 
wages generally fixed by legislative measures (in the food industry and tran- 
sport: minimum rates). — Hours: Normal statutory hours of work. 

Supplementary definition: Tram and bus drivers and conductors: tram 
operators (one-man) 


Sweden. Rates: Typical or predominant time rates of wages, except in 
a certain number of cases (indicated by a special note), where the figures 
are minimum time rates of wages fixed by collective agreements. — Earnings: 
Average earnings per hour worked in 1940, for time and piece work, account 
being taken of the value of allowances in kind and payments for overtime. — 
Hours: Normal statutory hours of work. 

Supplementary definitions: Goods porters and permanent way labourers: 
workers of the State railways. 
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Switzerland. Rates and Hours: Predominant time rates of wages and 
normal hours of work fixed by collective agreements, regulations, or other 
agreements. However, in a certain number of cases (indicated by a special 
note) the figures are minimum time rates fixed by collective agreements. 

Supplementary definitions: Fitters and turners: workers employed in the 
central heating industry. — Bricklayers and masons: masons only. — Car- 
penters and joiners: carpenters only. — Painters (in Basle and Bern): workers 
in their third year after apprenticeship. — Plumbers: workers in their fourth 
year after apprenticeship. — Electrical fitters (in Basle and Ziirich) : workers in 
their fourth year after apprenticeship. — Hand and machine compositors and 
machine minders: married workers with more than two years of service. — 
Bookbinders: workers in their third year after apprenticeship. — Labourers: 
workers in their third year of service in bookbinding shops.——Motor drivers and 
horse drivers: workers in their second year of service after ~pprenticeship in 
Basle, their fifth year in Bern, their third year in Zirich. 


Oceama. 


Australia. Rates: Minimum time rates of wages as fixed by arbitration 
awards, and which may be taken as representative of average earnings. — 
Hours: Normal hours of work as fixed by arbitration awards of the Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration or by the Council of Industry of New South 
Wales, by Wages Councils, or by collective agreements in force. 


New Zealand, Rates: Minimum time rates fixed by decisions of the 
Arbitration Court. — Hours: Normal hours of work, fixed by the Factories 
Act as amended in 1936 or by decisions of the Arbitration Court. 
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defence of the Monroe Doctrine”. Although the economic effect of the war is in 
some cases almost disastrous, especially to those countries which depend on Euro- 
pean markets to absorb the greater part of their exports—primarily Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay—the author maintains that the real danger is 
political, not economic. The United States can relieve the economic situation 
of the South American countries during the war, but if Germany wins the 
war, any measures the United States may take will not “guarantee peace, 
prosperity, or freedom from German aggression in the post-war era”. The 
Western Hemisphere is not and cannot be self-sufficient and “continental solid- 
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To write a good book—good, not merely as literature, but as a contribution 
to knowledge and understanding—about a foreign country is notoriously a 
difficult enterprise. To write one about twenty foreign countries would seem, 
a priori and a fortiori, to be impossible. But Dr. Herring makes no exagger- 
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ated claims for his book (much of which has previously been published in the 
form of magazine articles). It was “written in urgency”, he tells us; and he 
apologises in advance for “mistakes in emphasis and interpretation”, in the 
belief that “the cause of inter-American understanding is served by a mutual 
frankness which risks mistakes”. Such modesty disarms criticism. Despite the 
journalistic colouring of his style, Dr. Herring’s book is fundamentally serious, 
and packed with timely, if not always strictly accurate, information. It has 
some particularly illuminating passages on the interplay of conflicting foreign 
interests in various Latin-American countries, and other passages—too few, 
perhaps, in proportion—which throw light on the various countries’ labour 
problems. But many readers will look forward to the day when the Executive 
Director of the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America can 
find time to devote his wide knowledge and long experience of Latin-American 
affairs to the preparation of a more scholarly work on some subject of more 
manageable dimensions. 
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Press, 1941. 114 pp. 


This booklet, published in the series The World Today, is evidently de- 
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purpose it is useful, but it is obvious that a description compressed into a 
hundred small pages cannot avoid over-simplification. 
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Brookings Institution, 1941. 200 pp. $2.00. 


An analysis “focused on the international trade position of a Nazi-domin- 
ated Europe”. Conceiving this area as a single country, and regarding the 
trade between its component parts as internal trade, the author.seeks to de- 
termine what problems it faces with regard to external trade. The interna- 
tional trade of the bloc of States now dominated by the Nazis is analysed by 
commodities and by regions for the years 1929 and 1937. The year 1929 was 
chosen because it was a prosperous year, owing to the “stabilising effects of the 
Dawes Plan and of large American loans. The year 1937 was one of great 
business activity in Germany and one of reasonably normal trade relations. That 
is to say, the economies of Germany and neighbouring States had not yet been 
greatly distorted by the purchase and storage of goods for war purposes.” 
The purpose of the analysis is to throw some light upon the future of world 
trade on the assumption that Europe is dominated by the Nazis. The author 
is concerned with analysing the limitations under which European trade and 
production could be carried on under such conditions. She does not discuss 
trading methods or the organisation that would be required to meet the im- 
port-export problem of such a Europe. 


Lower, A. R. M. Canada and the Far East—1940. New York, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1940. 152 pp. 


This is one of a series of studies on the Far Eastern situation published 
under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations. It contains a well 
written and concise survey of the numerous problems affecting Canada’s eco- 
nomic and political relations with the countries of the Far East, and their re- 
percussion on the attitude of Canada towards its closest neighbour, the United 
States of America. The author is particularly to be commended for the ob- 
jective manner in which he has dealt with the most delicate aspects of Canadian 
policy towards the Far Eastern countries. 


Peffer, Nathaniel. Prerequisites to Peace in the Far East. New York, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. 121 pp. 


“The purpose of this study is simply stated. It is to ask what are the 
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bases of a durable peace in the Far East.” The author concludes that peace 
must be built upon a threefold foundation: the defeat of Japan in the present 
war; the restoration to China of substantive as well as juridical sovereignty, 
which includes measures against the concessions, settlements, and other 
aspects of extraterritorality of the Western powers; and the existence of a 
China strong enough to protect herself. 

The author analyses the legitimate needs of Japan and China which must be 
met if peace is to be secured. Japan needs free opportunity to purchase raw 
materials and she needs foreign markets. These must not be denied her. China 
needs financial and technical assistance in unifying and developing the country 
and in organising a programme of social reconstruction upon the principle of 
economic equality. These must be furnished her. The suggestion of a Monroe 
Doctrine for East Asia enforced by Japan appears to be in some contradiction 
with the general proposals for peace in the East. The author proposes that 
“Japan will have the right as the strongest power in the East to act in case 
of any attempt by a Western Power to extend its sway in the Far East”. The 
case for making Japan the protector of the East is not well made, for there is 
an assumption that Japan must always be the “strongest” power, which seems 
to be in conflict with the need of having a China strong enough to defend her- 
self. Furthermore, peace in the East must be a part of world peace, and if any 
nation is granted the power to protect any other sovereign State from aggres- 
sion, this not only assumes that no effective international order can be created 
but would also be an incipient cause of conflict, since the occasion for using this 
power is presumably determined by the protecting nation. There is the danger 
that perfectly legitimate economic relations might be considered by Japanese 
interests as an “attempt by a Western Power to extend its sway in the Far 
East”. 


Reitell, Charles. Training Workers and Supervisors. New York, The 
Ronald Press Company, 1941. 182 pp. $1.50. 


At a time when a shortage of skilled labour is experienced in many indus- 
tries, this book should prove a most valuable guide to the business executive 
confronted with the difficult task of securing competent workmen. It lays down 
fundamental principles not only for the training of workmen but also for the 
education of supervisors who are to a large extent responsible for the ad- 
vancement of the employees under their supervision. Practical hints are given 
on leadership, management relationships, and the effective collaboration to be 
cultivated between foreman and worker within the plant. 





ERRATUM 


1941 — Vol XLIV 


No. 3, September, “Compulsory Accident Insurance in Switzerland from 
1933 to 1937”. Page 288, paragraph 2, lines 12, 14, and 22: for “per 
cent.” read in each case: “per mille”. 
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